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SPECIAL EDUCATION AT MID-CENTURY 





GROWTH IN THE QUALITY OF LOCAL SERVICES 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


William M. Cruickshank 













HE effectiveness of a national pro- ing staff in local communities. Such 
gram of education for exceptional personnel has more completely ac- 
children depends upon the adequacy cepted the exceptional child. In turn 
of the facilities in the communities of _ this has resulted in a steadily increas- 
the nation. In the period between ing demand for additional services 
1900 and 1950 significant changes and for additional personnel, e.g., 
have taken place within local school school psychologists, school health and 
systems of the country insofar as the guidance personnel, social workers, 
exceptional child is concerned. This and specially trained teachers capable 
does not mean that an optimum has of meeting complex learning and ad- 
been reached. In 1951 there remain justive problems. 
many communities in the United A further factor which has had an 
States which have mediocre facilities important influence on the growth of 
while others have none at all. Growth local services for exceptional children 
has taken place, however, and it is is a change in the concepts held by 
appropriate in connection with the society concerning handicapped child- 
Mid-Century White House Conference ren and adults. Social ostracization 
on Child Health and Protection that has given way in marked degree to 






















such growth should be recognized. social acceptance. Isolation and cus- 
todial care have as their modern coun- 
ee ee terparts vocational adjustment and the 
It is difficult to separate the growth provision of educational programs 
of local services for exceptional child- within the framework of the day 
ren from developments which have school class. More recent attitudes 
been observed in education, psy- towards exceptional children have 
chology, and medicine. For example placed an emphasis on prevention and 
in 1900 the science of psychology was have brought such children within the 
still in embryonic form. Medicine, like- | scope and the responsibility of the 
wise, was ignorant of many facts which community facilities. 
are commonplace today, and which are Furthermore, the importance of the 
basic to the provision of services for findings of the military draft programs 






exceptional children. The growth of | of World Wars I and II must not be 
psychological and medical sciences discounted when considering the edu- 
and the widespread distribution of cation of exceptional children at mid- 
their findings through the medium of | century. Hundreds of thousands of 
higher education has meant a more young men were found unable to ac- 
enlightened administrative and teach- cept a major responsibilty of citizen- 

















® WiL.iAM M. CRUICKSHANK is director of education of exceptional children, School 
of Education, Syracuse University. 
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ship, namely service in the defense of 
their country, because of minor phys- 
ical, educational, and intellectual de- 
fects. Recognition of this fact by 
thoughtful people has focused atten- 
tion upon the local school system, and 
logical inquiry has been raised re- 
garding the ability of the schools, to 


meet this immense challenge. This 
realistic situation has caused many 
public school educators to expand 


their local programs in an attempt to 
obviate recurrence of the tremendous 
rejections rate of World War II. Thus, 
dynamics for extension and improve- 
ment in quality of local services are 
observed. 


Also important to the development 
of local services between 1900 and 
1950 is the presence of some sort of 
legislation on a state level. During 
this period thirty-four states passed 
legislation regarding special education 
in the local school. In twenty states 
legislation is permissive; in fourteen, 
mandatory to some degree. Such leg- 
islation has apparently markedly stim- 
ulated the formation of special serv- 
ices. In the remaining states where- 
in no such legislation exists, local pro- 
visions for exceptional children in 
some instances are completely lacking, 
and in others are to be found less 
frequently than in states which have 
such laws.” It must, however, be 
pointed out that many communities 
have gone far beyond the minimums 
established by state law and have de- 
veloped highly organized and exten- 
sive programs for exceptional child- 
ren. 





‘State Legislation for Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, Bulletin No. 2, 1949. 


* Statistics of Special Schools and Classes 
for Exceptional Children, 1947-48, Federal 
Agency, Office of Education, 1948, 
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EXPANDED TECHNIQUES AND SERVICES 


Changing attitudes toward handi- 
capped children, legislation, compul- 
sory school laws, population changes, 
and the development of new techniques 
for discovering exceptional children 
have brought additional thousands of 
such pupils to the public school in 
the last fifty years. To meet the chal- 
lenge new services have been added 
which previously had not been con- 
sidered the responsibility of the school 
program. Detroit, Michigan, one of 
the leading school systems in the edu- 
cation of exceptional children, illus- 
trates the urban expansion of local 
facilities. Since 1930 this city has 
opened two schools for crippled child- 
ren, a day school for the deaf, thirty- 
seven lip reading centers, a school for 
epileptic children, markedly increased 
facilities for children with retarded 
mental development, provided speech 
therapy to a third more children, 
opened schools for socially malad- 
justed, provided an educational pro- 
gram for adjudged delinquents, and a- 
mong other services, established a psy- 
chological clinic, a clinic for children 
with endocrine disturbances, and a 
clinic for children with epilepsy. 

Toledo, Ohio, typical of the smaller 
urban communities in the nation, has 
also moved ahead. In 1930 the sys- 
tem operated ten classes for retarded 
children; in 1950, thirty-one. A school 
for crippled children was opened in 
1931; hospital classes were begun dur- 
ing the same year. A pre-vocational 
school was opened (1938), remedial 
reading classes established (1940), 
and speech therapy inaugurated (19- 
47). These communities illustrate the 
nature of the expansion of local serv- 
ices, and they have been duplicated 
many times in many other public 
school systems, 
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GROWTH IN THE QUALITY OF LOCAL SERVICES FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


RURAL AREAS PRESENT A PROBLEM 


The problem of the exceptional child 
in the rural areas has been, and large- 
ly remains, unsolved in 1951. The 
State of Florida, however, exemplifies 
a dramatic attempt to reach a solution. 
Recently, through the revision of the 
school district laws, all public schools 
in Florida were organized into county 
systems. This legislation (1941) per- 
mits, among many other services, the 
establishment of special classes which 
may come under the supervision of a 
county educational specialist on ex- 
ceptional children. Ostensibly, this 
means that the same educational fa- 
cilities are available to the rural as 
to the urban child, and, indeed such 
has proven to be the case in a number 
of instances. In 1945-46, units in eight 
counties served less than a thousand 
exceptional children; in 1950-51, units 
in twenty-two counties served over 
sixty thousand such pupils. The dearth 
of trained personnel constitutes a ser- 
ious hurdle to the success of this 
experiment in the education of the 
exceptional child. 


IMPROVED QUALITY OF SERVICE 


A major factor in improving the 
quality of services to exceptional child- 
ren has been the unification of the pro- 
gram within the local school adminis- 
tration. Early in the century little 
supervision was provided to teachers. 
Departments for the education of the 
deaf existed separately from depart- 
ments for the education of crippled 
children. Similar divisions existed 
with respect to other aspects of the 
program. More recently unification 
and coordination of special education 
programs under a single administra- 
tive head has taken place. Toledo and 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Syracuse, New York; 
Des Moines, Iowa and Duval County 
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(Jacksonville), Florida, among other 
communities, are illustrative of this 
trend. Such unification has meant 
stimulation and improvement of all 
services. It has also resulted in greater 
coordination with health departments, 
psychological services, visiting teacher 
facilities, and counseling opportunities 
for handicapped children. This has re- 
sulted in an improved quality of serv- 
ice. 


Finally, the quality of the local pro- 
gram has been raised in direct ration 
to the degree of training of the per- 
sonnel which participate as teachers 
or administrators. In such states as 
Michigan, California, and Florida 
where relatively high minimum cer- 
tification requirements are established, 
teachers with more adequate prepar- 
ation are assuming positions of lead- 
ership in the local school program 
for exceptional children. 


EVALUATION 


Since 1900, the public school systems 
of the nation have generally responded 
to the needs of exceptional children. 
Areas of exception are to be noted, 
e.g., the education of the gifted child. 
A few systems, for example, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have developed sound con- 
cepts of education for the superior 
child. Mostly, however, such programs 
have been poorly short 
lived, and of little consequence. Much 
herein needs yet to be done. Serious 
thought, likewise, is yet needed in 
many communities on the develop- 
ment of realistic programs for the 
education of retarded children. Chang- 


conceived, 


ing concepts and the scientific develop- 


ments, of the mid-twentieth-century, 
demand reevaluation of the education- 
al program for the deaf, hard of hear- 
ing, and child with impaired speech. 
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The needs of the cerebral-palsied 
child are gradually being understood; 
careful planning for them becomes 
paramount. The exceptional child in 
rural America is still generally forgot- 


DEVELOPMENT OF STATE 


ten and his needs unmet. The past 
fifty years have been years of start- 
ling local educational growth; the 
years ahead yet contain their share of 
problems to be solved. 


PROGRAMS 


Elise H. Martens 


N the annals of special education, 

the turn of the century will prove 
a never-to-be-forgotten as well as an 
easy-to-be-remembered milestone. Be- 
fore 1900, educational services for 
children with serious handicaps had 
become firmly established in state resi- 
dential schools. But only two states 
had made even a limited legislative 
provision for the establishment of spe- 
cial classes in local school districts, and 
no state had set up a supervisory pro- 


gram through its state education de- 
partment to guide the growth of spe- 
cial education on a state-wide basis. 


STATE SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 


But let us see what happened to 
state supervisory programs as we trav- 
eled past the milestone of 1900: 


1901—first state “inspector” of clas- 
ses for deaf appointed in Wiscon- 
sin State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

1915—first state school psychologist 
appointed by Connecticut State 
Board of Education to help plan 
education of “backward and de- 
fective children.” 

1917—state supervisory program for 
mentally handicapped initiated in 
New York. 

1919—state director of special edu- 
cation appointed in Wyoming, 


with responsibility for mentally 
retarded, crippled, and speech de- 
fective. 

1919—Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Education made respon- 
sible for administering legal pro- 
visions for education of mentally 
retarded; State Commission for 
Blind with responsibility for clas- 
ses for partially seeing, incorpor- 
ated into State Department of 
Education. 


As far as is known, these five states 
(Wisconsin, Connecticut, New York, 
Wyoming, and Massachusetts) com- 
prise the pioneer group that, during 
the first 20 years of the 20th century, 
undertook to furnish supervisory as- 
sistance to local school systems 
through the state education depart- 
ment. Fortunately some of the leaders 
in those early programs are still with 
us to see how far special education has 
traveled. By Novembed 1950, 35 
states, Hawaii, and the District of Co- 
lumbia had, either by legal provision 
or by regulation, delegated responsi- 
bility for consultative service in local 
school systems to specifically desig- 
nated personnel in the state education 
department. As of that date, 131 staif 
members were reported to the United 
States Office of Education as assigned 
to special-education activities, the staff 


® Excise H. Martens was, until March, 1951, chief of the section on exceptional 
children and youth, U S. Office of Education. Now retired, she resides in California. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF STATE PROGRAMS 


in some states numbering as many as 
8, 10 or 12 persons. 

The growing strength of state pro- 
grams has resulted in the organization 
of the National Association of State 
Directors of Special Education, which 
really had its beginnings in a confer- 
ence that was held in 1938 and fi- 
nanced by the Federal government 
through the Office of Education. Six- 
representatives attended 
that first meeting. Now membership 
is open to all the 131 state staff mem- 
bers, and the Association is proving 
a potent force in providing leadership 
and opportunity for coordinated plan- 


teen state 


ning. 
THE STATE AND LEGISLATION 


The appointment of state supervi- 
sory personnel has in many cases been 
effected through legislation. In other 
cases a regulation of the state board 
of education, or the authority vested 
in the chief state school officer, has 
brought about needed action. 

There are many other matters, how- 
ever, on which the people of the state 
must legislate if a program of special 
education is to grow. Here again the 
midcentury year shows how far we 
have traveled since 1900. Some of 
the most significant items are these: 


In 1900, only two states (Michigan 
and Wisconsin) had enacted laws 
permitting the establishment of 
day classes for even one group of 
handicapped children and grant- 
ing a state subsidy for the same. 
In 1950, 34 states had such laws 
in operation, in most cases for 
all or most types of handicapped 
children and youth. 

In 1900, state reimbursements for 
special education were a negligi- 
ble quantity. In 1950, one could 
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estimate that at least 15 to 20 
millions of dollars were allottted 
by state legislative action for a 
years expenditures for this par- 
ticular purpose. 


In 1900, or even in 1920, special 
education in day schools was li- 
mited to elementary grades. By 
1950, state legislation had recog- 
nized the special needs of young 
handicapped children below the 
age of 6 years, as well as of han- 
dicapped adolescents must 
look toward occupational prepar- 
ation and a future of adult ad- 


who 


justment 


In 1900, the state gave little con- 
sideration to educational needs 
of handicapped children confined 
to their homes or in hospitals. By 
1950, special instruction for home- 
bound and hospitalized children 
was in most cases an accepted part 
of the state legislative program. 


In 1900, residential schools still 
maintained much of their chari- 
table and institutional nature. By 
1950, they had a much larger 
place in the total educational 
structure of the state, and many of 
them had become integral units 
within the state education depart- 
ment. 


THE STATE AND TEACHER EDUCATION 


With the strides that special edu- 
cation has made beyond the 1900 
milestone, one must expect the de- 
mand for well-qualified teachers and 
other personnel to keep step with it. 
Only the states can assure opportunities 
to supply this demand. Again they 
have risen to the occasion through their 
teacher-education institutions. Private 
colleges, too, have contributed gen- 
erously to the cause. 
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Early in the century, one or two 
private institutions offered limited 
summer school courses in a specific 
field. The midcentury sees at least 
65 colleges offering a year-round cur- 
riculum or sequence of courses in 
one or more specialized areas. Fif- 
teen institutions have well-defined de- 
partments or divisions of special edu- 
cation within the administrative organ- 
ization of the college. Twelve of these 
are state universities or teachers col- 
leges and are supported entirely 
through state funds. Thus they con- 
stitute an accepted part of the state’s 
program for the education of excep- 
tional children. 


With provisions for teacher educa- 
tion come also requirements for teach- 
er certification. With the establishment 
of each new state program of special 
education, the state must seek to set 
standards of preparation that qualify 
for the work. Perhaps it is here that 
the greatest diversity of practice and 
some of the greatest problems arise. 
We know too little as yet about what 
makes a good teacher of handicapped 


or exceptional children to be sure of 
our ground. 


THE STATE AND ITS PROBLEMS 


At this midcentury year special edu- 
cation can look back upon the 
many milestones which it has. pas- 
sed. The year of 1951 marks the be- 
ginning of another long road ahead. 
There will be more progress and there 
will be more problems. Of these lat- 
ter, the further development of stand- 
ards of teacher preparation is but one. 
There will be problems of organization, 
of curriculum, of finance, of coordin- 
ation of services. There will be prob- 
lems that relate to gifted and talented 
youth as well as to those who are 
handicapped. There must be problems 
and there must be research to help 
solve them if we are to move ahead. 
There can be no such thing as a 
static program. So, as at each succeed- 
ing milestone we stop to look back, 
may we continue to see better state 
programs in more states serving more 
cnd more of our exceptional children 
and youth. 


THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Arthur S. Hill 


HE history of American organiza- 
tions for teachers and administra- 
tors of schools and classes for ex- 
ceptional children is hidden on the 
shelves of the libraries. Apparently, 
there have been no published records 
of their growth and development. It 
is probably safe to assume, however, 
that most of these associations have 
been organized since the turn of the 


century, although a few were func- 
tioning before that date. 

The American Association on Men- 
tal Deficiency had its beginning in 
1876 when only five State and three 
private schools for the mentally re- 
tarded were in existence. This organ- 
ization will celebrate its 75th anniver- 
sary in May of this year. 

As early as 1890, “The Silent Edu- 


® ArtHur S. Hit is chief of the section on exceptional children and youth, Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
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THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


cator,” a magazine devoted to the 
teaching of the deaf, was being pub- 
lished at Flint, Michigan, while in 
1901, the “Association Review” carried 
an announcement of the sixteenth 
meeting of the American Institute 
for the Deaf. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FORMED 


It is probable that various associ- 
ations of teachers and others devoted 
to specific fields of special education 
had their beginnings in the late years 
of the nineteenth century, but the first 
attempt to provide an organization for 
teachers of all types of exceptional 
children seems to have occurred in 
1922 when a few (reported at various 
times as 11 and 18) special educators 
met in New York City to form the 
International Council for the Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children. The 
movement was led by the late Eliza- 
beth Farrell who became the organ- 
ization’s first president. Its “inter- 
national” designation was the result 
of the insistence of a representative 
from India who does not appear in 
the records of the organization there- 
after. 

The new Council’s objectives were 
stated as follows: 


1. To emphasize the education of the 
special child rather than his identi- 
fication or classification. 

2. To establish professional stand- 
ards for teachers in the field of special 
education. 

3. To unite those interested in the 
problems of the “special child.” 


The organization has met annually 
ever since 1922 with the exception 
of two years during World War II, but 
in the beginning its growth was slow. 
The fifth annual meeting at Dallas was 
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attended by only forty delegates. 


At Minneapolis in 1933, the organ- 
ization’s name was changed to Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Child- 
ren and the Journal of Exceptional 
Children was launched as the official 
publication at the Toronto meeting in 
1934. In May 1934, with Harley Z. 
Wooden as the editor, the Journal 
made its first appearance with a sched- 
ule of three publications for the fol- 
lowing school year. In 1935-36 there 
were four issues scheduled. This was 
increased to five the following year 
and in 1937-38 the present schedule of 
eight issues was begun. Meanwhile, 
the organization grew to a membership 
of approximately 6,000 and in Sep- 
tember 1950, an office was established 
at N. E. A. headquarters staffed by 
a full-time secretary and clerical as- 
sistants. 

The acceptance of the Council as 
a participating educational organiza- 
tion came rather slowly, for in the 
first few years of its existence, Dr. Far- 
rel was unable to convince the De- 
partment of Superintendence to in- 
clude the new association as a section 
of its annual meeting Later in 1933, 
the Council considered the question of 
merging with the newly createdN.E.A. 
department on special education but 
chose to retain its identity. However 
in 1941, the proposed merger was con- 
summated, even though a part of the 
Council’s membership came from out- 
side the boundaries of the United 
States. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS DEVELOPED 


The history and growth of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional 
Children has been paralleled by the 
development of other organizations in 
specific fields of special education. The 
American Association on Mental De- 
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ficiency has grown to a membership 
of over 1600; the American Speech and 
Hearing Association has functioned for 
many years in the field of speech cor- 
rection, and_ several professional 
groups enroll the teachers and ad- 
ministrators of schools for the deaf. 
Other organizations of workers in al- 
lied fields, occupational and physical 
therapy, rehabilitation, mental hy- 
giene and the like, have also been 
formed and become active. 


In addition, even more powerful for- 
ces for the advancement of special 
education include those organizations 
that are composed of both profession- 
al and lay members. Most of these 
groups have originated in the past fifty 
years. The National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, Inc., the Na- 
tional Epilepsy League, and a vast 
array of other important agencies and 
ioundations have exerted tremendous 
influence in promoting special educa- 


tion services in local and state school 
systems. 


ENLARGED FIELDS OF ACTIVITIES 


Perhaps the history of organizations, 
when it is written, will be most signi- 
ficant in its reflections upon the wide- 
ning scope of special education rather 
than the numerical growth of the as- 
sociations. The field has expanded 
rapidly since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. The most recent organizations, 
the American Association for the 
Gifted and the National Association 
of Parents and Friends of Retarded 
Children (which identifies itself with 
the lower classifications of the re- 
tarded group) are indicative of this 
broadening of scope. The evidence 
is exceedingly great that American 
education is reaching out to include 
not only greater numbers of excep- 
tional youth but also that it is func- 
tioning in wider fields of service. 


GROWTH OF NATIONAL PHILANTHROPIES 
John J. Lee 


THE Greeks had a goddess whom 

they called Philanthropia. She 
was the goddess of generosity, of sym- 
pathy; and of help to the suffering. 
The concept of philanthropy is cen- 
turies old. It is both evidence and 
expression of some of the divinity that 
has always been a part of man’s na- 
ture. Through philanthropy the spirit 
of the giver is enriched. So, too, if 
philanthropy is appropriately given 
and appropriately received, it also en- 
riches those who receive; but under 
the idealism and nobility that becomes 
philanthropy, beneficiaries accept only 





when they are in need and only what 
they need; then, they, too, give to 
others when they can and what they 
can. 

In ancient days philanthropy was 
necessarily limited to care and direct 
help, lovingly given, first within the 
family, then the tribe. Social systems of 
class stratification, meager economic re- 
sources, and the limitations of know- 
ledge which prevailed tied the hands 
of peoples everywhere; general living 
standards were near subsistence levels. 
Thus Philanthropia must have been 
small of stature and dwarfed in size. 


@ Joun J. Lee is dean of the graduate school and professor of special education, 


Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
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But Christianity early espoused phil- 
anthropy through alms-giving and, 
until the nineteenth century, philan- 
thropy was mostly under religious 
auspices. 


STRUCTURE FOR PHILANTHROPY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The framers of our Federal Consti- 
tution, motivated by principles of 
Christianity, elected for us a demo- 
cratic form of government which 
placed new and, for the first time, 
universal emphasis on human worth, 
on human dignity, and on social re- 
sponsibility for insuring opportunity 
to every person. Despite the great 
poverty of our nation following the 
Revolutionary War, they defined “Pro- 
motion of the general welfare” as one 
of the five objects to be established 
and maintained by the government 
of the United States. “Promotion of 
the general welfare” as a governmental 
responsibility had place and equality 
along with “Establishing justice’, “In- 
suring the domestic tranquility,” “Pro- 
moting the common defense,” and “Se- 
curing the blessings of liberty.” Those 
founders viewed philanthropy to be 
essential to the general welfare. as one 
of the brightest jewels in our great 
democracy. 

In making early provision for the 
great and magnificent philanthropies 
which have developed in our nation, 
the principle was early established 
that “Monies given for health, welfare, 
education, and religion be exempt from 
taxation”. Despite every crises in our 


national history—whether of wars, de- 
pression, plague, or panic—this prin- 
ciple has been maintained at national, 
state, and local levels. 
of this principle continuously since 17- 
89 is one of our great and proud tra- 
ditions. 


Preservation 
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GROWTH OF NATIONAL PHILANTHROPIES 





DEVELOPMENT OF FOUNDATIONS 


During the first eighty years of 
our history, philanthropies, as we know 
them today were neither large nor 
numerous... Apparently economic re- 
sources did not support great philan- 
thropies and apparently social think- 
ing had not caught the spirit of our 
early founders to the extent that large 
amounts of private money were given 
for public benefit. The first large 
American foundation was the Peabody 
Education Fund of $2,000,000 given 
by George Peabody in 1867 to provide 
chiefly for the advancement of edu- 
cation in the South. By 1900 only four 
or five large foundations had been es- 
tablished. Andrew Carnegie gave tre- 
mendous impetus to foundation phil- 
anthropy in the early 1900’s. In his 
publication, Gospel of Wealth, he as- 
serted, “The millionaire should be a 
trustee of the poor,” and “The man 
who dies rich . . . . dies in disgrace.” 
As an example of his doctrine he cre- 
ated eight foundations and endowed 
them with nearly $200,000,000. The 
Rockefellers created three foundations 
which have dispensed some $400,000,- 
000. By 1930 there were more than 
200 foundations in the United States. 


During the depression decade many 
great family fortunes were reduced or 
lost, consequently few philanthropies 
were established; but since 1940, many 
foundations with great wealth have 
been created. The Ford Foundation, 
with assets exceeding $200,000,000 is 
the largest and most recent family 
foundation established. The Russell 
Sage Foundation Report of 1944 es- 


‘timated the resources of all founda- 


tions at that time to be $1,818,000,000 





‘Statistical data were selected from the 
Social Works Yearbook, 1949, pp 218-223, 
published by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
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and annual expenditures at $72,000- 
000. 


OTHER PHILANTHROPIES 


While the Russell Sage Foundation 
Report for 1944 indicated expenditures 
by family foundations for that year ap- 
proximated $72,000,000, it also re- 
ported total philanthropic expenditures 
in the United States were $2,700,000,- 
000. Magnificent and large as were 
the contributions of the great and well- 
known foundations, we should ob- 
serve that the “everybodys”, the mas- 
ses of small givers—all of them philan- 
thropists—throughout our land con- 
tributed thirty-six times as much for 
a total of $2,628,000,000 through tens 
of thousands of beneficent institutions, 
agencies and organizations. This is 
the great heart of America at its best. 
It is the America that creates oppor- 
tunity through health, welfare, edu- 
cation, and religion. Perhaps we 
should recognize these four great 
fields as the four faces of that bright 
jewel which is philanthropy. 


To what kinds of agencies do the 
American people give $2,628,000,000 
each year and for what kinds of ser- 
vices? Only a very few can be named 
here, but they are such as _ these: 
community funds, each having a large 
number of affiliated member agencies 
in cities over the United States; the 
American Red Cross; The National 
Tuberculosis Association; The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis; 
The National Society for Crippled 
Children which has 53 state and ter- 
ritorial affiliates and more than 2000 
local chapters; the American Heart 
Association; The American Cancer So- 
ciety, The National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness; The Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind; and so 
forth. We must also include public, 
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private, and religious hospitals, con- 
valescent homes, schools, colleges, and 
missions. And it would be inappro- 
priate if we failed to recognize those 
large and benificent programs which 
are supported by great groups of 
our citizens, such as Rotary, The Elks, 
and the Shrine, which aid crippled 
children; Lions which help the blind: 
Kiwanis which aids underprivileged 
children; the Knights of Columbus 
and the Protestant denominational 
groups which finance numerous or- 
phanages, schools, hospitals and mis- 
sions. 
AN OVERVIEW 


It was with such a view that a 
few years ago Dr. Kaner stated in 
a public address, “This is the first 
century of childhood.” 

But our view is not complete it 
we see only the growth and the serv- 
ices of these philanthropies. Great 
as are their benefactions and services, 
they have performed a far more mag- 
nificent role in our total program of 
social advance. They have initiated 
and financed research to discover new 
knowledge which prevents disable- 
ment and provides cures for the mal- 
adies that have afflicted the genera- 
tions of mankind through all preced- 
ing centuries. They have developed 
remedial programs, proved their ef- 
fectiveness, and then urged govern- 
ments at federal, state, and local lev- 
els to apply the stronger sinews of tax 
support to take over and expand their 
programs, making their benefits uni- 
versally available to all in need. Then, 
as in each such instance when govern- 
ments extend human rights, philan- 
thropic agencies modify their pro- 
grams. They seek out new frontiers 
of human need and social! advance. 


(Continued on page 265) 
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Mental Subnormality and the 


Behavioral Sciences 


HE past decade has witnessed a 

significant development in the so- 
cial sciences. Whereas in the first 
three decades of this century, the dif- 
ferent fields of the social sciences de- 
veloped their theories and techniques 
in relative isolation from each other, 
we now can see that the boundaries 
between these fields slowly disappear- 
The anthropologist utilizes psy- 


ing. 
chological procedures; the psycholo- 
gist finds the anthropologist’s data 


highly relevant to his own research 
and theory-building; the sociologist is 
concerned with many of the problems 
which are of direct importance to psy- 
chologists and anthropologists; and 
psychiatry has influenced and been in- 
fluenced by work done by these afore- 
mentioned specialists. 

An adumbration of this synthesis 
in the social sciences can be seen in the 
bases upon which the Institute of Hu- 
man Relations at Yale was organized 
in 1929. As May (3) puts it: “The 
Institute was conceived as the research 
center. Its main task was to promote 
cooperative research on problems of 
human welfare and to develop a uni- 
fied science of individual and social 
behavior as a foundation for the more 
effective training of physicians, law- 
yers, ministers, nurses, teachers, and 
research workers. . . There are indeed 
many independent sciences of behav- 
ior, as, for example, psychology, 
psychiatry, sociclog¢gy and _ anthro- 





Seymour B. Sarason 


pology. But until the essential 
facts and principles of these disciplines 
have been put together into a unified 
science of behavior it is unlikely that 
the basic understandings of human be- 
havior needed for finding better so- 
lutions to the many practical problems 
of human relations will be achieved. 
It was for the purpose of achieving 
this unification that the Institute of 
was established.” 


Human relations 


IMPACT OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


As a background for some of the 
comments to be made later, it may 
be helpful to describe very briefly 
how our understanding of human be- 
havior has been increased by these 
newer developments in the social or 


behavior sciences. It may be more 
realistic to say that although our 
knowledge has increased the com- 


plexity of the problem of understand- 
ing, predicting and controlling be- 
havior has also increased. The in- 
creased complexity of the problem has 
had very salutary effects: it forced 
a re-evaluation of long accepted theor- 
ies and practices and stimulated re- 
search, which, in turn made for more 
comprehensive theory and for a more 
secure foundation for various prac- 
tices. There is at least one problem 
area which, in this writer’s opinion, 
has been relatively uninfluenced by 
these developments. Reference is here 
being made to the fields of mental de- 


® Seymour B. Sarason is associate professor of psychology, Yale University. 
This articles is from a paper read at the 29th annual meeting of the International 


Council for Exceptional Children.—Eprror. 
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ficiency and retardation—but more of 
that later.’ 


The concept of social class has long 
been of interest to the social scientist. 
Although the anthropologist was long 
aware of how complex social strati- 
fication was among primitive cultures, 
and how important this stratification 
was in determining the behavior of the 
individual, it was some time before 
the sociologist began to see the sig- 
nificance of these findings for under- 
standing our own culture. This is not to 
say that the sociologist was not in- 
terested in the concept of social class, 
but, rather, that his conception of it 
did not allow him to see how pervasive 
its influence was in determining indi- 
vidual behavior. Lloyd Warner (8) is 
perhaps the one who is most respon- 
sible for the systematic study of social 
class is our own culture along the 
lines of anthropological field studies. 
it became evident from his studies that 
in order to understand an individual’s 
behavior one had to take into account 
the particular social class to which 
he belonged. Social class described 
the kind of environment to which an 
individual was exposed. The fact that 
individuals differed in their attitudes, 
behavior, and life-goals could not be 
understood without taking account 
of differences in social class. 


Warner’s work had obvious rele- 
vance for psychological theory. For 
years psychologists had been attemp- 
ting to formulate a theory of learning 
which would enable them to under- 
stand how, and under what conditions, 
behavior is acquired and modified. 





*This opinion is expressed in regard to 
psychological work in mental deficiency. It 
does not refer to the medical aspects of men- 
tal deficiency. Medical research in this area 
has been influenced by the newer develop- 
ments in the medical sciences. 
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As Miller and Dollard put it (4): 
“To understand thoroughly any item 
of human behavior—either in the so- 
cial group or in the individual life— 
one must know the psychological prin- 
ciples involved in its learning and the 
social conditions under which _ this 
learning took place. It is not enough 
to know either principles or conditions 
of learning; in order to predict be- 
havior both must be known.” The 
significance of Warner’s work for psy- 
chological theory lay in the fact that it 
threw much light on what constituted 
the conditions of learning. A bridge 
between sociology and’ anthropology, 
on the one hand, and psychology, on 
the other hand, was constructed. 


It was at about this time that so- 
cial scientists began to see clearly the 
importance of psychoanalytic theory 
and findings. From among Freud’s 
most revealing discoveries, one must 
single out for the purpose of the 
present discussion his finding on the 
significance of the infancy and early 
childhood periods for the subsequent 
psychological growth of the individ- 
ual. Freud’s theories and findings 
about early development presented 
a stimulating challenge to the learning 
theorist and researchers concerned 
with social class. Were Freud’s theor- 
etical formulations compatible with 
that of the learning theorists? Would 
not a better theory emerge if the 
scientific rigor of the latter could be 
joined with the stimulating insights of 
the former? Would Freud’s findings 
hold for all cultures? For all social 
classes within a culture? 


Researches attempting to answer 
these questions began to appear, par- 
ticularly noteworthy being the work 
of Dollard and Davis (1). One might 
all too briefly summarize the results 
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of these investigations by quoting the 
following from Davis (2, p. 11): 

“Our knowledge of social-class 
training is now sufficient to enable 
us to say that no studies can hence- 
forth generalize about ‘the child.’ 
We shall always have to ask, ‘A 
child of what social class, in what 
cultural environment?’ Very few 
of the statements which one may 
make concerning the _ physical 
growth, the socialization, or the 
motivation of slum children, for ex- 
ample, would hold for upper-mid- 
dle-class children. 

“The child’s social learning takes 
place chiefly in the environments 
of his family and its friends, and of 
his own play-group. Ali these 
groups, we know now, are restricted 
in the range of their social and cul- 
tural participation by social-class 
barriers. Thus the culture of both 
the child’s family and his play-group 
become class-typed. This social- 
class patterning of the child’s learn- 
ing, as exerted through the family, 
extends from control of the types of 
food he eats and of the way he 
eats it to the kinds of sexual, ag- 
educational training 


gressive, and 


he receives.” 


In the same publication from which 
the above quotation was taken Davis 
presents data which clearly demon- 
strate that wide differences in intel- 
ligence test scores exist between chil- 
dren from lowest and highest social 
classes. However, Davis points out 
that the words used in the items and 
directions of many intelligence tests 
are much more likely to be known by 
upper-class than by lower-class child- 
ren. Also, lower-class children do 
not enter the test or school situation 
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with the same motivations and atti- 
tudes of the upper-class child. One 
cannot judge performance apart from 
the motivation to perform and it now 
seems clear that there are social-class 
differences in degree and kind of mo- 
tivation. The point to be emphasized 
is that there are good grounds for 
tentatively assuming that these mo- 
tivational differences are learned-— 
they do not exist in genes. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR RETARDATION 


The following questions may now be 
raised: what is the significance of 
these findings for current conceptions 
in mental deficiency? Do the in- 
creased knowledge and theoretical un- 
derstanding which we now have throw 
any light on the etiology of certain 
types of mental deficiency and mental 
retardation? Do not these results 
re-emphasize how crucial it is, regard- 
less of the condition or type of de- 
ficiency or retardation, to understand 
the child-rearing practices and par- 
ent child relationships which the child 
has experienced? Is it warranted to 
plan a remedial or training pro- 
gram for an individual without un- 
destanding his previous learning ex- 
periences in the home, neighborhood, 
and school? 

As a starting point, let us look at 
Schmidt’s (6) study “Changes in Per- 
sonal, Social, and Intellectual Behavior 
of Children Originally Classified as 
Feebleminded.” In another publica- 
tion (5) this writer has pointed out 
that Schmidt’s criteria of feeblemind- 
ness are so noninclusive and narrow 
that there was little justification for 
calling her cases defective. But aside 
from this point, a reading of Schmidt’s 
study reveals nothing resembling a 
systematic effort to determine whether 
the apparent deficiencies of her cases 
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were a function of their social-class 
background and experiences. In oth- 
er words, to what extent are these 
deficiencies due to the fact that these 
children came from a background in 
which school learning and motivation 
to achieve were very low in their hier- 
archy of values? From a reading be- 
tween the lines, it is my opinion that 
most of Schmidt’s cases came from 
what Warner calls the lower-lower so- 
cial class. If this is so, then one would 
expect these cases to do poorly in 
school and on intelligence tests. Low- 
er-class children simply do not learn 
to be highly motivated in these areas. 
As Davis (2) has pointed out: “...a 
child cannot learn his mores, social 
drives, and values—his basic culture— 
from books. He can learn a particular 
culture and a particular moral system 
only from those people who know this 
behavior, and who exhibit it in fre- 
quent relationships with the learner. 
If a child associates intimately with no 
one but slum adults and children, he 
will learn only slum culture. Thus the 
pivotal meaning of social classes to 
the student of behavior is that they 
limit and pattern the learning environ- 
ment; they structure the social ‘maze’ 
in which the child learns his habits 
and meanings.’ 


Schmidt’s study has been singled out 
not only because it is a good example 
of lack of theoretical and methodolog- 
ical rigor but because, in this writer’s 
experience, it is the rule rather than 
the exception insofar as practice is 


concerned. Seldom are the deficien- 


cies of a child evaluated in terms of 
his social-class background and _ the 
conditions of learning which they im- 
ply. Since our remedial and train- 
procedures are formulated with lit- 
tle regard for the social class factor, 
their effectiveness is reduced. A cau- 
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tion should be inserted at this point: 
social class refers to much more than 
economic, educational, or vocational 
factors. The concept refers to a va- 
riety of values, attitudes, practices, 
and experiences to which a child is 
exposed and from which his behavior 
is learned. Differences in social class 
mean differences in attitudes toward 
sexual aggressive display, 
group activity, recreational settings, 
eating, and other important areas of 
activity. Unless a remedial or train- 
ing program takes account of social 
class differences, one cannot expect 
much from it. 


activity, 


Another instructive example is the 
work of Strauss (7) and his colleagues 
on the brain-injured child. This wri- 
ter (5) has elsewhere criticized the 
validity of Strauss’ diagnoses on log- 
ical grounds. Such criticism was based 
on the fact that the diagnosis of brain- 
injury was apparently made in many 
cases not on the basis of positiveneuro- 


.logical data but on the basis of behav- 


ioral data. However, Strauss himself 
points out how similar the behavior 
of his cases was to that of children 
with psychopathic personality. Such 
a similarity should have been an in- 
dication that the aberrant behavior of 
the presumed brain-injured child 
might be related to particular kinds 
of early psychological-cultural con- 
stellations. The unfortunate fact is 
that the data necessary for checking 
alternative hypotheses were not given. 


One point should be made blatant- 
ly clear: this writer is not saying or 
implying that all or most cases of 
mental subnormality are the result of 
unhealthy psychological, social-class, 
or cultural constellations existing in 
early life. What is being said or im- 
plied is that in any case of mental sub- 
normality—indeed, in the case of 
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everyone—these factors play a role in 
determining how an individual func- 
tions. In some of these cases these 
factors may be playing a crucial role. 
The fact is that past and current re- 
search with the subnormal child has 
completely failed to take account of 
the theoretical advances that have 
been made in understanding how and 
under what conditions certain forms 
of behavior may be learned. 


About the only thing that subnor- 
mal children have in commen is a low 
test score. Once one goes beyond 
the test score one sees differences 
rather than similarities in behavior. 
How do the researcher and the edu- 
cator account for these differences? 
Why is it that one subnormal child is 
highly motivated to learn while an- 
other is not? Why is one child pas- 
sive and the other hostilely aggressive? 
Why is it that of two subnormal child- 
ren with indentical test scores one is 
far more socially competent than the 
other? To answer these questions by 
saying “individual differences” is ob- 
viously redundant. To answer by saying 
that these differences in behavior re- 
flect differences in background may be 
correct but it is not a particularly il- 
luminating statement. What is meant 
by the term “background factors’? Is 
the term synonymous. with 
class? From the research in the area 
of mental subnormality it seems clear 
that the terms are not synonymous. 
The term “social class” has meaning 
for certain areas of activity, periods of 
formation of attitudes. 


social 


development, 
and parent-child relationships. No con- 
cept in the area of mental retardation 
has such implications. 
CHALLENGE 
In this paper the concept of social 


class has been discussed in order to 
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illustrate a development in the social 
sciences which has had the effect of 
synthesizing theory and findings from 
different fields. A firm basis has been 
given by this development to the un- 
derstanding of how, and under what 
conditions behavior is learned. It is 
the writer’s opinion that theory, prac- 
tice, and research in the field of spe- 
cial education has been unaffected by 
these significant developments in the 
behavioral sciences. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 
RELEASES FIRST MAJOR PUBLICATION 


HE first major publication’ of the 
American Association for Gifted 
Children was presented at a recent 
meeting by its editor, Paul Witty, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Northwestern 
University. In his introduction, Dr. 
Witty emphasized that the broad view 
of giftedness, developed in the chapter 
on “Identifying Gifted Children”, in- 
cludes not only the abstract verbal 
ability measured by intelligence tests, 
but also a high degree of talent in 
music, art, drama, social relations, or 
mechanical ingenuity. All these abil- 
ities, he pointed out, are necessary to 
push forward the frontiers of democ- 
racy. Attention was called to the 
contributions made by Lewis M. Ter- 
man, Melita H. Oden and Miriam C. 
Pritchard in their creative review of 
research on gifted children. Other 
chapters of the book were referred 
to which deal in a very practical way 
with the teaching, administrative and 
guidance aspects of the education of 
gifted children in the home, the school 
and the community. Dr. Witty also 
mentioned the special value of Elise 
H. Martens’ comprehensive annotated 
bibliography of references on all as- 
pects of the nature and nurture of 
gifted children. 

Brief appraisals of the book from 
varied points of view followed. Speak- 
ing as an administrator, James M. 
Spinning, Superintendent of Schools, 
Rochester, New York said: 





*Members of the American Association for 
Gifted Children, Paul Witty, Editor, The 
Gifted Child. Boston: D, C. Heath & Com- 
pany, 1951. 353 pp. 
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“The Gifted Child is the kind of 
book administrators like. To most of 
us it will bring a sense of guilt. But 
it will also bring at least some of 
the means of salvation. In it we find 
much wisdom on the question of 
whether in a democracy it is quite 
democratic to foster as well as to tol- 
erate high talent. On this point the 
conclusions of the Educational Policies 
Commission are quoted with approval. 
The estimates made in this book of 
talent waste and of the tragic loss to 
the country, as well as to the indi- 
vidual, of these unused powers are 
startling to read. They should incite 
to action. Administrators will be glad 
to know that the spokesmen for the 
association recognize the limitations of 
segregated schools and classes _ for 
gifted children. They will be glad to 
find recognized and reasonably met 
some of their qualms about the emo- 
tional and_ social maladjustments 
which many of the most highly gifted 
face, and will face better only through 
parent and teacher understanding and 
guidance. I believe this book will 
be one of the most studied and useful 
books in the American library of edu- 


cation .. .” 


The value of the book to teachers’ 
colleges and schools of education was 
briefly cited by Ruth Strang: 


“We in teachers colleges and schools 
of education need this book on gifted 
children. It will help us to select 
students who are ‘pedagogically gifted’ 
and to further their personal develop- 
ment. 
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“This book would supplement any 
basic text in classes, seminars, and 
study groups in child study, child psy- 
chology and human development. In 
guidance classes, in units on admin- 
istration, in the study of subject fields, 
the book offers a wealth of suggestions 
for the education of the gifted child 
which, if applied widely, would bene- 
fit all children. It presents an over- 
all view, or ‘gestalt,’ of the field. 
Through a combination of review of 
experiment and experience, of theory 
and practice, the book provides col- 
lege students and teachers-in-service 
with a background of knowledge and 
practical suggestions. . .” 


Mrs. John E. Hayes, President of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers stated: 


It is a rare parent-teacher 
state convention that does not sched- 
ule on its program a panel, discussion 
group, or workshop on the problem 
of the gifted child. Helped by the 
release of new knowledge we shall, 
then, take this occasion to renew our 
resolve that in the future we will be 
more than ever ready to supply the 
and patient guidance needed 
by the gifted child from his earliest 
years. . .” 


wise 


In expressing the point of view of 
the Association, Miss Pauline William- 
son, Secretary, said: 

“We wish to add our appreciation 
to Dr. Witty, as well as to the collabor- 
ators and publishers, for their whole- 
hearted pooling of time and talent to 
interpret the best we know concern- 
ing the problems and education of 
gift. 4d ~hildren. 

“This book is based on rich exper- 
iences of leaders in the education of 
the gifted. It collects into one volume 
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the distilled wisdom of some of our 
best teachers. We hope that it will 
stimulate the further research so bad- 
ly needed, lead to the establishment 
of courses for teachers—not just a 
lecture here and there—and encour- 
age fuller cooperation with parents in 
learning to appreciate the gifted and 
their contributions to our democratic 
society. 

“As we endeavor to assist gifted 
children to have happy, healthy child- 
hoods, we shall find this book, along 
with the authoritative statement of 
the Educational Policies Commission 
on The Education of the Gifted, a 
constant reference. . .” 


Some excerpts from a letter written 
to the Editor by Lewis M. Terman 
best summarizes the spirit of the meet- 
ing: 

“The book sets a high standard for 
other projects that the Association 
will doubtless launch in the years to 
come. 

“Tt is my hope and confident ex- 
pectation that this book will exert a 
profound influence on the education 
of gifted children, and that the fac- 
tual data it presents will stimulate 
widespread experimentation on the ed- 
ucational procedures best adapted to 
realize the potentialities of the nations’ 
vast resources of exceptional talent— 
now so often neglected. 

“In reading this book, and partic- 
ularly Chapter IV, I am sure that all 
of you will share with me a renewed 
feeling of sadness and regret that 
the brilliant work of Dr. Leta Hol- 
lingworth could not have been contin- 
ued to this day. Let us rededicate our- 
selves to the cause she so greatly ad- 
vanced and to her high ideals of ob- 
jective and unbiased research. rv 

—Condensed from a report by Ruth Strang. 
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UNITED NATIONS SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC COUNCIL STUDIES 
VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 

The Social Commission of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council 
recently passed resolutions, calling for 
studies on physically handicapped 
children. At the fifth session a memor- 
andum was laid before the Commis- 
sion by the secretary-general analyzing 
the various types of handicapped chil- 
dren and indicating that effective 
handling of the problem would require 
international co-operative action. 


METHOD OF WORK 

A plan was accordingly drawn up, 
with priority given to the blind and 
the partially seeing, and a question- 
naire was dispatched to governments, 
inquiring the extent and causes of 
blindness in children and the legis- 
lative, education, vocational, and so- 
cial-service provisions made to meet 
their needs. Additional information 
was collected from countries in which 
the Commission’s consultant had con- 
tacts with persons actively engaged 
in work for the blind and from ap- 
propriate non-governmental organiza- 
tions. A large amount of other ma- 
terial, particularly that in the Blindiana 
Library of the Perkins Institute and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
was examined and a very extensive 
bibliography was prepared. Replies to 
the questionnaire received from 19 
governments, including four countries 
not members of the United Nations, 
were analyzed and others are still be- 
ing received at the time of preparation 
of this report in January 1951. 

Unesco also provided sources of in- 
formation and drew attention to the 
lack of detailed or reliable statistics 
as to the incidence and causes of blind- 
ness, particularly in Asia and Africa. 
It further expressed the opinion that 
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while statistical inquiries in relation 
to the incidence and causes, “in re- 
spect to these two continents, con- 
taining at least three-quarters of the 
world’s blind people, can yield but 
little precise information, they will 
make it evident how infinitesimal the 
present provisions are.” On the posi- 
tive side of the problem, attention was 
called to the fact that the steps Unesco 
is taking “to resolve the chaotic Braille 
situation in Asia and Africa, promises 
to usher in a vigorous advance in 
Braille printing and the education of 
blind children.” 

The replies of the specialized agen- 
cies and of governments were con- 
sidered and analyzed. Questions as to 
the help, through hometeachers or 
otherwise, which should be given to 
parents to assist them in dealing with 
blind children; as to whether children 
of pre-school age should be cared for 
at home; the age of admsision to 
schools for the blind; whether such 
sehools should be residential or not; 
the extent to which blind children 
should be educated entirely apart from 
or in contact with seeing children; the 
use of dual schools (for the blind and 
the deaf in one institution); the al- 
most universal lack of provision for 
teachers and other personnel trained in 
the care of blind children; and social 
problems of the integration of blind 
children in the community were all 
examined in the light of information 


available. 
EXTENT OF PROBLEM 


In the majority of cases, the blind 
child has never enjoyed normal sight, 
whereas the person blinded as an 
adult has had this experience. On the 
other hand, the outstanding factors of 
the problem of blindness in children 
are the provision of preventive serv- 
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ices, of education, vocational guidance 
and training, and measures for social 
integration. In the case of adults, 
except where blindness is one of the 
concommitant infirmities of old age, 
the problem is one of the rehabilita- 
tion of people who have already re- 
ceived their education, formed more 
or less fixed habits, and made certain 
adjustments in the community. 
Historically, blindness is one of the 
earliest handicaps for which some pro- 
vision has been made in a number of 
countries. However, the League of 
Nations report points out that “The 
development of a properly planned 
system of education and welfare on 
the one hand, and of vocational train- 
ing and employment on the other, is 
of recent date.’ Since 1929, consider- 
able advances have been made in so- 
cial security measures for the adult 
blind; in methods of psychological in- 
vestigation of blind children; in meth- 


ods of testing intelligence, achieve- 
ment, and aptitude; and in an in- 
creased recognition of the right of 


such children to an academic educa- 
tion when their capacities indicate 
they could benefit from it. There has 
also been recognized the desirability 
for knowledge 
and services to meet particular emo- 
tional needs of the blind. 


utilizing psychiatric 


Information is not easily available 
to enable an appraisal to be made at 
this of the extent of the de- 
velopment of legislation and of ad- 
ministrative services available for blind 
children throughout the world. The 
replies to the questionnaires indicate 
the need for following up and further 
enquiry before an accurate picture 
can be obtained. One of the greatest 


stage, 


League of Nations Revort. Welfare of the 
Blind. Publication III, Health 1929 III. 8 pp. 
12-14. 
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obstacles to securing a clear picture 
of the problem is the lack of an in- 
ternationally or even commonly ac- 
cepted definition of blindness. Sorsby,’ 
for example, raises the question, “Is 
the American standard of 20/200 (or 
approximately 6/60) too low, or is 
the British standard of 3/60 too high.” 


In replies to the questionnaire, def- 
initions vary from whose 
sight is so poor that they are unable 
to orient themselves in strange places 
even with correction, who cannot have 


“persons 


an occupation requiring direct sight, 
who are unable to count at a distance 
of one metre the fingers of one hand 
spread out on a dark background,” 
(Commission on Statistics for the 
Blind in Switzerland), to such a 
precise definition as “a person... . 
who has a visual acuity of 20/200 or 
less in the better eye with proper 
correction, or limitation in the field 
of vision such that the widest 
diameter of the visual field subtends 
an angular distance no greater than 
twenty degrees” (United States of 
America). 

The borderline between the par- 
tially seeing and the blind, in cases 
where Snellen Tests were used, is 
easier to determine than the point at 
which a child ceases to be partially 
seeing and regarded as a 
seeing child. However, the degree of 
sight is by no means the only factor 
that determines whether the child 
should be educated in a special school 
or class to meet his particular need, 
or in the same environment as the 
seeing child, with perhaps certain ex- 


may be 


*Sorsby, Arnold—Causes of Blindness in 
England and Wales. Medical Research 
Council—Memo. No. 24, United Kingdom. 


Cases where 20/200 marks the maximum 
degree of sight that a person may possess 
who is classified as blind. 
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tra facilities in special lighting and 
specially ‘printed texts. 

There is an important social sig- 
nificance for the partially seeing child 
in the development of modern methods 
of lighting and magnification, in the 
production of special large types of 
printing, and in the creation of aud- 
ible aids with mechanical methods of 
recording. These new innovations are 
steadily making it possible for a larger 
number of partially seeing children 
to receive an education with their 
normally seeing companions, among 
whom they will live as adults and 
with whom, to a large extent, they 
will have to compete for a livelihood. 
Early discovery and special facilities 
to enable them to make the best use 
of the educational facilities available 
is particularly important. They are 
somewhat limited in the field of em- 
ployment, in comparison, on the one 
hand, with the normally seeing and, 
on the other, with the blind, for whom 
more and more countries are provid- 
ing varying kinds of protection and 
subsidies. 

Visually handicapped children with 
special needs include those of pre- 
school age, those who have lost their 
sight through accident or disease, 
those with double handicaps, and those 
that are intellectually gifted. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. Conclusions 1. It is clear from 
the research already undertaken that 
the problem of blind children cannot 
be dealt with in isolation from the 
general problem of blindness, its 
causes, extent, and treatment on na- 
tional and international levels. 


2. The interest and importance of 
the potential contribution of several 
of the specialized agencies—notably 
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the World Health Organization, the 
United Nations Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, the Inter- 


national Labor Organization, the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, and other 


bodies of the United Nations, in addi- 
tion to the interest and activities of 
non-governmental organizations with 
special knowledge in this field—are 
such that international co-operation is 
essential for the solution of the prob- 


lem. 


3. It is also clear that it would be 
uneconomic, on the one hand, and lack- 
ing in consideration of the interest 
evinced by governments, on the other, 
not to utilize the material in hand in 
order to bring up to date the informa- 
tion contained in the valuable Report 
prepared by the Health Organization 
of the League of Nations, published 
in 1929, and to complete the investiga- 
tion into the social aspects of the prob- 
lem of visually handicapped children 
begun in 1950, as a result of the ef- 
forts of the Social Commission. 


B. Recommendations Examine the 
problem of blind and seriously visual- 


ly handicapped persons as a whole: 


1. Study the possibility of secur- 
ing a generally accepted defini- 
tion or appropriate standards for 
determining blindness for edu- 
cational and vocational training, 
for registration of services and 
special provisions for blind 
adults, and for census purposes 

2. Study the extent and provisions 
of existing legislative and other 
measures in force’ in different 
parts of the world related to the 
problem of blindness 


3. Determine the numbers of blind 
in different parts of the world 
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(children, adults, and aged), and 
the particular problems of these 
three groups 


4. Formulate a plan for 
a. a combined program of study, 
including the general aspects of 
the problem of blindness and 
the specific problems of the age 
groups mentioned above 
b. a combined program of ac- 
tion to ensure co-ordination of 
activities (between the United 
Nations, its specialized agencies, 
and various non-governmental 
organizations) for direct assist- 
ance to governments in the de- 
velopment of national or regional 
programs and other measures 
necessary to deal with the prob- 
lem of the blind and the partially 
seeing. Adapted from the report 
of the Unirep Nations Socrau 
AND Economic CouNCcIL 


AN EXPERIMENTAL PRE-SCHOOL FOR 


RETARDED CHILDREN 

For the past two years an experi- 
mental pre-school for retarded chil- 
dren has been conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in cooperation with 
the Champaign public schools, as part 
of a study to determine the effect of 
specialized training on the mental and 
social development of such children. 

The general plan of the study, which 
is expected to extend over a period of 
at least five years, is to provide an 
educational program specifically for 
retarded children of pre-school age 
and to follow the development of these 
children after entrance to regular 
school to observe the result of such 
training in their subsequent adjust- 
ment to normal living. 

According to Dr. Samuel A. Kirk 
of the University of Illinois College 
of Education, who is in charge of the 
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program, approximately 15 to 20 per- 
cent of children entering the first 
grade of the ordinary school fail to 
succeed according to average stand- 
ards. He believes that early training 
may lessen the difficulties of these 
children and eliminate many of the 
frustrations which sometimes lead to 
school retardation, personality mal- 
adjustment, truancy, and delinquency 
at a later age. 

The existence of a mental retardation 
may be unrecognized or concealed until 
a child reaches school age, and in set- 
ting up his program, Dr. Kirk experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in locat- 
ing children of the age and mental 
level needed for his study. Some of 
the children referred to him by doc- 
tors and social workers, because their 
older brothers and sisters were slow 
in mental development, were found to 
be approximately normal at pre- 
school age. 

“This experience raises the ques- 
tion of whether children from low 
cultural environments are normal in 
intelligence at the age of three, four, 
and five, but because of their environ- 
ment end up as mentally retarded 
children,” Professor Kirk observes. 

Up to the present, 20 children have 
received special training at the day 
school of the child-development proj- 
ect at the University of Illinois. A 
comparable unit of the study has been 
established at the Lincoln State School 
and Colony, Lincoln, Illinois, offering 
institutional 


similar training in an 
setting. To provide a comparison of 
attainment with children not given 


special training, two control groups 
have also been set up in connection 
with the study. 

“Tt is extremely early in this ex- 
periment,” Dr. Kirk warns, “to make 


any predictions. A great many factors 


“ 


nh 
vu 








and variables are involved such as 
parent-child relationships, home en- 
vironment, and physical condition 
which may contribute to the results 
either negatively or positively.” 

A grant has been made by the Na- 
tional Institute for Mental Health of 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, which will enable the continuation 
of the program through another two 
At the end of that time it is 


years. 
expected that results will indicate 
the directions in which ‘the study 


might be profitably extended. 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S 
A WAY 

The Caddo Foundation for Excep- 
tional Children, Incorporated, of 
Shreveport, Louisiana, was organized 
in 1947 by a group of people sincere- 
ly interested in the education of the 
handicapped children of their Parish. 
Some of these people were representa- 
tives of service groups and various 
civic organizations. The Foundation, 
although financed by private contribu- 
tions, works closely with the local 
school board so that efforts may be 
correlated to the best advantage. Its 
purpose is (1) to aid financially in 
the work for these children until such 
time as the State and Parish establish 
public-supported _ pro- 
to assist in replacing 
misunderstand- 


an adequate 
gram, and (2) 
community pity and 
ing of the exceptional child with a 
whole-hearted acceptance of him on 
the basis of his individual merit. 

In October, 1949, the 
opened a nursery school for cerebral- 
palsied children between the ages of 
two and six years, which it finances in 
full because of no available public 
funds for the education of pre-school 
children. In addition to the nursery 
school, it sponsors, jointly, with the 


Foundation 
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Junior League of Shreveport and the 
Caddo Parish school board, a class for 
deaf children, both pre-school and 
school-aged. It has also been instru- 
mental in stimulating interest in the 
school for physically handicapped chil- 
dren of school age, in the beginnings 
of a program for mentally retarded 
children, and in a room for excep- 
tional colored children. 

Members of the Foundation have 
worked in cooperation with the State 
Department of Education to secure 
the passage of adequate legislation as 
a basis for an improved state-wide 
program for the education of excep- 
tional children. Such legislation was 
passed in the spring of 1950 and will 
bear fruit as funds continue to be 
voted in support of it. 

In the fall of 1950, the Shreveport 
Chapter of the International Council 
was organized by the personnel of 
this program. Fifteen charter mem- 
bers comprise this group and_ they 
are hopeful that their organization 
will, with the Foundation, make a 
worthwhile contribution to the end 
that exceptional children may have 
more adequate educational opportun- 


ities. 


CONFERENCE ON PRESCHOOL 
BLIND RECENTLY HELD 


The American Foundation for the 
Blind held a “Work Session on the 
Preschool Blind Child” at its head- 
quarters, 15 West 16th Street, New 
York last April 12 to 16. 

The conference was limited to those 
who had been especially invited as 
authorities on the education of pre- 
school blind children and the edu- 
cation of their parents. 

Subjects for discussion 
appraisal of existing and future re- 
search affecting preschool blind child- 


included: 
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ren, professional service to parents, 
survey of the present established pro- 
grams and a statement of standards 
for workers with these children. 

Among those that took part were the 
executive director of the Foundation, 
M. Robert Barnett; the assistant di- 
rector, Miss Kathern Gruber; the con- 
sultant in education, Miss Georgia Lee 
Abel; also Dr. C. W. Strother, profes- 
sor of clinical psychology, University 
of Washington; Miss Edith M. Baker, 
division of. health services, U. S. 
Children’s Bureau; Dr. Arthur Jam- 
polsky, opthalmologist, Leland Stan- 
ford University; Dr. Romaine P. Mack- 
ie, U. S. Office of Education; Miss 
Miriam Norris, department of medi- 
cine, University of Chicago; Mrs. Eu- 
nice W. Wilson, director of social ser- 
vice, Massachusetts Eye and Ear In- 
firmary, and Dr. Anna S. Elonen, de- 
partment of psychology, University of 
Michigan. 

An interesting feature of the con- 
ference was a discussion of the a- 
larming increase in the number of 
blind babies born prematurely every 
year. Retrolental fibroplasia is the 
main cause of this blindness in prema- 
ture births for which no cure has 
yet been established. The conference 
laid plans to make a much needed 
contribution to this growing prob- 
lem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH AND 

STUDIES ON THE GIFTED 

Since 1941 the Hunter College Ele- 
mentary School, in addition to its func- 
tion as a demonstration and practice 
school for students of the college who 
are preparing to teach, has been mak- 
ing an experimental study of the ed- 
young gifted children. 
variations in the struc- 


ucation of 
With 
ture and program of the school, it 
has enrolled during this time intel- 


minor 
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lectually gifted children from 3 to 11 
years of age and has provided en- 
riched experiences with little acceler- 
ation. Procedures are characterized 
by flexibility and democratic living, 
into’ which much parental participa- 
tion under teacher guidance has been 
drawn. They are also characterized 
by a concern for social and emotional 
growth appropriate to the stages of de- 
velopment of the children, as well as 
attention to common school subject 
learnings. 

Interested staff personnel, students 
from Hunter and other colleges and 
universities, who proposed acceptable 
projects at the undergraduate, grad- 
uate, and post-doctoral levels, were 
given privileges of gathering data on 
various aspects of the school’s experi- 
mental program and specialized pupil 
population. These studies have been 
opportunistic rather than systematic, 
comprehensive investigations (because 
of budget economy) of the unique 
project of the school. But they have 
much merit and are of value to others 
interested in the problems of the ed- 
ucation of the gifted. 

Accordingly, a seventeen page an- 
notated bibliography of 75 titles has 
been prepared of studies made in 
whole or in part on pupils of the Hun- 
ter College Elementary School. The 
have been classified under 
four headings: psychological (42), 
social (7), physiological (5), and edu- 
cational (21). Many of the refer- 
ences have already been published; 
others soon will appear. Mimeographed 
copies of the bibliography are on file 
for reference in the Hunter College 
Library, or may be obtained by re- 
quest on _ institutional letter-head 
paper from Hunter College Elemen- 
tary School, 695 Park Avenue, New 
York 21, New York. 
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RH FACTOR AND CEREBRAL PALSY 


In a recent issue of The Crippled 
Child magazine, published by the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc., Dr. Meyer A. Perl- 
stein, chief of the Children’s Neurol- 
ogy Clinic at Chicago’s Cook County 
Hospital, outlined the relationship of 
the Rh factor to cerebral palsy. In his 
article, “The Rh Factor—What It 
Means,” he stated that only when the 
mother is Rh negative and the father 
is Rh positive are children affected 
destructively. And then one out of 
approximately 25 children suffers 
damage; of this group, only one out of 
five will develop cerebral palsy.’. 


Explaining the small number of 
children affected by the incompatible 
blood factor, Dr. Perlstein said, 

the first child (of an Rh amaienies 
mother and Rh positive father) is not 
affected due to this factor, since the 
antibodies are not present at birth, 
but are produced only after a first 
transfusion, or a first pregnancy. 
Therefore, a first-born can be affected 
only if the mother has _ previously 
been transfused with Rh positive 
blood. Since first-born are more 
plentiful than second-born or third- 
born, it is obvious that a majority 
of children born to such mothers will 
not be involved. . .” 


Awareness of blood types and plan- 
ning accordingly are the most effec- 
tive prevention of destructive effects 
because, the doctor concludes, “there 
is no better medicine in prophylaxis 
than education.” 


—Condensed from “The Helping Hand”, 
Ohio Society for Crippled Children, Inc. 


‘It is estimated that from 5 to 10 per cent 
of cerebral palsy is due to damage to the 
brain tissue caused by Rh incompatibility. 
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HEARING AID USE AT J.HS. 47 

Hearing Aid Clinic, in operation 
since Septembed 1947, at J.H.S. 47 in 
New York City, has proved to be 
very successful. Prior to the estab- 
lishment of this clinic a personal hear- 
ing aid was considered too cumbersome 
and inefficient to warrant its used by 
growing active children. But when 
the results of war-time electronic re- 
search were incorporated in the de- 
sign and construction, the modern 
hearing aid became a possibility for 
even the youngest pupils. Now the 
hard of hearing child is able to uti- 
lize, train and enjoy his residual hear- 
ing, both in and out of the school sit- 
uation. 


The clinic operates in the following 
manner. After an examination by 
the school otologist, the child is fitted 
for an aid in the presence of a 
parent, and both child and parent are 
instructed in the operation of the aid; 
advice is given to the parent as to its 
possibilities and limitations. At var- 
ious intervals the child is allowed to 
take home different aids on trial. 
When a definite selection has been 
made and a particular aid has been 
acquired, the child starts a program 
of acoustic training designed to have 
the child use his residual hearing to 
its maximum potential. This train- 
ing is in addition to the daily class- 
room acoustic work with group hear- 
ing aids. Throughout, the parent is 
given any help that might be needed 
to work intelligently with the child. 
To date, the clinic has had well over 
150 children successfully progress to 
that point where a personal hearing 
aid is an integral part of their every- 
day existence. 


—Condensed from CDSTDHH Newsletter 
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SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE 
ANNOUNCES COURSES 


The State Teachers College at San 
Marcos offers the usual program of 
courses, student teaching and clinical 
practice for teachers of exceptional 
children. The demonstration classes 
are housed on the campus and in the 
same building with normal children, 
thus permitting a wide range of op- 
portunity for observation, participa- 
tion, and other professional laboratory 
experiences with children. A new 
course in the Education of the Mentally 
Retarded is being offered as a result of 
the recent action of the Texas legis- 
lature. 

The first six weeks session 
from June 4 to July 13; the second 
session from July 16 to August 23. 
Those desiring housing accommoda- 
tions should arrange for them as soon 
as possible on account of the recently 
reactivated San Marcos Air Base. 
Parents wishing to enroll their ex- 
ceptional children for special educa- 
tion or speech therapy should register 
them as soon as possible with Dr. Bu- 
ford Williams, principal of the Campus 
Elementary School. Information about 
courses and degrees may be obtained 
by writing Dr. Leland S. Burgum, 
professor of special education, or to 
Mrs. Empress Zedler, director of the 
Speech Clinic. 


runs 


INCREASING OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
TEACHERS OF THE 
PARTIALLY SEEING 


The National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness reports that the 
opportunities for qualified teachers of 
partially seeing children are rapidly 
increasing as more facilities are set 
up across the country for the estimated 


45,000 children who should be using * 


special sight-conservation equipment 
but are not at the present time. 
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Announcing a list of college and 
university summer courses for 1951 
on teaching pupils with limited vision, 
Dr. Franklin M. Foote, executive di- 
rector of the Society said: “At the 
present time there are 53,000 children 
in the U. S. who are unable to use 
effectively the standard textbooks and 
other educational material provided 
for normally seeing pupils. Yet only 
about 8,000 of these children benefit 
from special facilities in our schools. 
Teachers must be trained to help the 
other 45,000. To date there are only 
about 660 teachers for partially seeing 
children in this country.” 

The Journat for March published 
an article on Summer Session offerings 
in Special Education, which included 
those in the field of sight saving as 
well as the offering of other fields. 


PROBLEMS LABORATORY OF THE 
ATYPICAL 


The New York University School of 
Education and the New York State 
Association for Crippled Children, Inc. 
will sponsor a four-week Problems 
Laboratory in the Psychological Evai- 
uation of the Atypical, from June 4 to 
26, 1951. The course will provide 
lectures, demonstrations and some op- 
portunity for clinical practice in the 
area of the evaluation of the aptitudes, 
intelligence and personality of such 
groups as the blind, the deaf, the 
brain-injured, the cerebral-palsied and 
the aphasic. Dr. James F. Gar- 
rett will coordinate the course, 
and among the participants’ will 
be: Samuel P. Hayes, Mary K. Bau- 
man, Edna S. Levine, Irving Fuseld, 
Jon Ejisenson, Robert West, Morton 
Seidenfeld, Kate Anderson, Elsa Mil- 
ler, Loretta Bender, Kurt Goldstein, 
Hans Tauber, Samuel Kirk, and Jo- 
seph Levi. 

For further information contac‘ Dr. 
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Brian E. Tomlinson, New York Uni- 
versity School of Education, Washing- 
ton Square, New York 3, New York. 


LINCOLN SERVES ITS HOMEBOUND 

Lincoln Nebraska Public Schools 
have served the homebound boys and 
girls of the community since Decem- 
ber 1928. Homebound instruction was 
first brought to the interest of the 
Parent-Teacher Council when an ele- 
mentary teacher, Miss Bess Bowen, 
helping as a census enumerator, found 
a bright crippled child unable to at- 
tend school. 

The Council financed the program 
the first year with the selection of a 
part-time teacher, under the super- 
vision of the board of education. The 
second year the enrollment grew to 
eleven pupils, and the school assumed 
the major share of the expense. 

In September, 1933, a _ full-time 
teacher was employed. This year, 
another has been added, each of whom 
visits once a week each of the pupils 
assigned to her. The length of in- 
struction is determined largely by 
the pupil’s physical strength. 

As of June, 1950, pupils totaling 429 
had been enrolled for varying periods 
of time in the homebound school. Ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of these had 
been able to return to regular school. 


WEST VIRGINIA AND GEORGIA PASS 
REHABILITATION LEGISLATION 

The State of West Virginia has en- 
acted legislation authorizing the State 
Board for Vocational Education and 
local counties and cities to establish 
and operate rehabilitation centers and 
sheltered workshops. The facilities 
may also be operated by non-profit as- 
sociations under state regulations. The 
law further authorizes state rehabilita- 
tion officials to cooperate with the 
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federal government in any joint pro- 
gram for establishing and operating 
workshops and rehabilitation centers. 
The Georgia legislature has just 
passed a very liberal basic. rehabilita- 
tion law, one section of which author- 
izes the State Board to spend state 
rehabilitation funds to establish and 
operate rehabilitation centers and 
sheltered workshops.—NRA Memo. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS COMPANY 
OCCUPY NEW QUARTERS 

The Cleveland Crafts Company, 
which has just moved to 735 Carnegie 
Avenue in Cleveland, has had an in- 
teresting history. The company be- 
gan with an idea conceived by Nate 
Greenberg and Werner Magnus while 
they were working on a war plant 
night shift during World War II. 

On January 1, 1945, the two formed 
a partnership with no financial backing 
of any kind. They opened a crafts shop 
in a home basement and operated 
it.during the first eight months while 
continuing their factory jobs. Follow- 
ing that one went on the road selling 
while the other devoted full time to 
the store, which, in the meantime, had 
moved to larger quarters. Since then 
they have moved twice more until they 
now occupy space that is attractive 
and adequate to take care of their in- 
creased business and to house their 
staff of 15 employees. 

The company sells handicrafts pri- 
marily to institutions, schools for han- 
dicapped children, public and private 
schools for normal children, camps, hos- 
pitals, clubs for the aged, and the like. 


SUMMER COURSES OFFERED 
AT WISCONSIN 


A number of courses relating to the 
handicapped are being offered this 
summer at the University of Wiscon- 
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sin. They are: The Exceptional Child 
(Nature of); Methods and Materials 
in the Education of the Blind (Ele- 
mentary Level); Modern Acoustic In- 
strumentation; Education of the Par- 
tially-Seeing Child; Advanced Prob- 
lems in the Education of the Blind; 
Education of the Mentally MHandi- 
capped; Hearing Rehabilitation; Phys- 
ical Education of the Handicapped; 
Drawing and Design (Art Education). 


READING INSTITUTE ANNOUNCED 

Temple University has announced 
that the theme for the next program 
of the Reading Clinic will be ‘“Pre- 
vention and Correction of Reading 
Difficulties.” Scheduled for the week 
of January 28 to February 1, 1952, 
advance information can be secured by 
writing to Dr. Emmett A. Betts, The 
Reading Clinic, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


BULLETIN FOR CHICAGO TEACHERS 


A periodic bulletin for the exchange 
of ideas and among the 
teachers of ungraded divisions in the 
Chicago Public Schools is now in its 
second year of publication. The bul- 
ietin, “Specialties,” is edited by Edna 
Standinger, of the Madison School, 
and presents a wide variety of help- 
ful suggestions, experiences, and _ in- 


resources 


formation. 


DICKENS SIMPLIFIED 

The Newsletter of the Pennsylvania 
Conference for the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children reports that a sim- 
plified form of “David Copperfield” 
has been published by Scott, Fores- 
With vocabulary 
and concepts carefully controlled, pen 
and ink drawings to add to the ap- 
easily become ab- 


man and Company. 


peal, pupils can 
sorbed in this Dickens classic. 
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ST. COLETTA SCHOOLS 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Jefferson, Wisconsin; Palos Park, Illinois; 
Hanover, Massachusetts. 
Conducted by 
SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS, 


specializing in education of mentally 
handicapped children. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


for teachers and groupmothers during the 
summer session at Jefferson, Wisconsin 





ANOTHER NURSERY SCHOOL 

Canada reports that its second nur- 
sery school for children with impaired 
hearing opened in Aberdeen School, 
Montreal. Children from 3 to 6 years 
of age are admitted. “Education For 
Hearing—Handicapped Children”, a 
society comprised of Montreal par- 
ents of deaf children was responsible 
for the establishment of this school. 

—Condensed from CDSTDHH Newsletter 


DATES TO REMEMBER 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 
DeFicieEncy—Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City—May 22-26. 

CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF— 
Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton 
Missouri—June 17-22. 

CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUC- 
TORS OF THE Dear—WMissouri School 
for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri—June 
17-22. 

NATIONAL EpuCcATION ASSOCIATION— 
San Francisco, California—July 1-6. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND ApuLts, Inc.—Palmer 
House, Chicago, Illinois—October 3-6. 

ScHoot PsycHo.ocist’s DIVISION 
(apa)—Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIli- 
nois—August 31-September 5. 

WISscoNSIN State CuHapter, ICEC.— 
Milwaukee State 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin—May 5. 





Teachers College, 
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THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


AM pleased to have this opportun- 

ity to greet all members of the 
Council. 

Inasmuch as my 
preparation of this 
message is, of neces- 
sity, being done in 
advance of the New 
York convention, I 
am naturally think- 
ing about it and the 
contribution it will 
undoubtedly make to 
next year’s. work. 
You who are to be delegates will be 
there attending to the business of our 
association. Many others will partici- 
pate in the professional meetings and 
fellowship of this annual event. Others 
of you will be detained at home by the 
pressure of everday duties, but an- 
ticipating, I hope, attending the con- 
vention next year. 





Naturally, we are looking forward 
to the year ahead, but this view should 
be based on a consideration of past ac- 
complishments, particularly those of 
the past year. The growth of the 
Council over the years finally made it 
necessary to set up a Central Office 
that would not only continue the hand- 
ling of the Journal subscriptions and 
other details of membership, but also 
extend the professional activities of 
the Council in the interest of excep- 
tional children. In the few months 
since we opened this office in Wash- 
ington, we have noted substantial ac- 
complishments. 

The Bulletin to International and 
Chapter Officers serves to keep the 
membership acquainted with Council 
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affairs and also provides suggestions 
for increased and improved chapter 
activities. Mr. Wooden, as Manager 
of the Journal, is giving needed as- 
sistance to Dr. Lord, editor. This is 
resulting in a Journal steadily growing 
bigger and better. His participation 
in convention planning and organiza- 
tion will result in better and more 
smoothly functioning conventions. 
Over and above this is the closer re- 
lationship established with national 
agencies working in the interest of ex- 
ceptional children, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and other federal agencies, 
as well as national professional organ- 
izations. Such cooperation results in 
more opportunities for direct service 
to exceptional children and to members 
of the Council. For these and other 
accomplishments, President Finch and 
Secretary Wooden are to be congratu- 
lated. A firmer foundation has been 
laid for us to build on. 


Continued professional growth and 
service will depend upon greater par- 
ticipation by members in chapter and 
Council affairs, upon improved organ- 
izational structure at the national, 
state, and local level, and by increased 
membership. We have a membership 
of between six and seven thousand out 
of a membership potential of some- 
what over twenty thousand. If all ex- 
ceptional children, in the United States 
alone, were to receive needed care and 
educational services, the membership 
potential would exceed one-hundred 
thousand. A revision in the Constitu- 
tion, as it applies to regions and states, 
should probably be considered in this 
connection to increase professional ac- 
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tivities at the local level and to in- 
crease our membership. 

President Finch is now in the process 
of organizing additional committees. 
There will be over twenty-five com- 
mittees by the beginning of next year, 
the work of which will then occupy 
our attention. Their various projects 
will require direct and indirect parti- 
cipation by an increasing number of 
Council members. It is not possible 
here to discuss any great number of 
these committees and projects, but 
comments on a few will perhaps serve 
to illustrate the possibilities. 

There are certain areas in special 
education so new that evaluated ex- 
periences and practices are not gener- 
ally known, or in which such knowl- 
edge has not been made available in 
professional literature. Such areas 
are epilepsy, multiple handicaps, educ- 
cation of hospitalized and homebound 
children and nursery-school care and 
education of exceptional children. My 
experience on the committee on epi- 
lepsy leads me to the belief that com- 
mittees in these areas working over 
a period of two or three years will 
be extremely beneficial. The com- 
mittee on epilepsy has produced one 
leaflet and has two, possibly three, 
more ready for publication this spring. 
Its influence is reflected in convention 
programs and in numerous other sit- 
uations. 

Leaflets or pamphlets serve to sup- 
ply immediate and specific information, 
but their preparation also gives com- 
mittees the opportunity to develop an 
ability in group thinking which should 
have wider avenues of expression. It 
would appear that the Council has 
matured sufficiently so that an annual 
or periodic yearbook should be given 
serious consideration. The committee 
of our members headed by Dr. Samuel 
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Kirk, which produced Part II of the 
Forty-Ninth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, 
The Education of Exceptional Child- 
ren, has given us valuable experience. 
Each committee suggested above, and 
others, might well offer, as a final con- 
tribution, a yearbook in its particular 
area of interest, which would be a 
valuable addition to our professional 
literature. For the present, at least, 
such projects should probably involve 
cooperation with interested national 
agencies and other professional groups 
such as has been the case with the 
epilepsy committee and the National 
Epilepsy League. 

Thus, we continue to grow toward 
the day when all exceptional children 
will have their rightful opportunities 
in life and we as members of the Coun- 
cil can feel that we have contributed 
to this ultimate objective. It is my 
sincere hope that each of us can in 
our own particular way work effec- 
tively this year toward the achieve- 
ment of this goal—Joun W. TEenny. 


THE STORY OF A CHAPTER’S GROWTH 

The Missouri Council for Excep- 
tional Children recently issued a re- 
vised version, in booklet form, of its 
The second half of the 


interesting story, 


constitution. 
book contains an 
worth preserving, concerning that or- 
ganization’s history and development. 
It was written by Mrs. Ina E. Hub- 
bard, principal, Missouri School for 
the Blind, and is entitled, THe Mrs- 
sourI CuHapPTER, Its Beginning, Growth, 
and Plan. The story follows: 
“During the annual convention of 
the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, held in St. Louis, November 1919, 
a meeting of all persons interested in 
the mentally retarded was called by 
Dr. J. E. W. Wallin. This meeting 
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was held in the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic located at 1510 S. Grand Ave. 

“Dr. Wallin presided. After discuss- 
ing the current law having to do with 
special education, he pointed out the 
need of an organized group who would 
further the work of the handicapped 
by publicity and legislation. A tem- 
porary organization was formed. A 
petition for the organization of a de- 
partment of special classes in the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association was 
signed by thirty-one persons, and the 
secretary was asked to present the 
petition to the executive committee of 
the State Teacher’s Association at its 
next meeting. 

“In June, 1920, the organization was 
made permanent and the officers were 
confirmed for the year. Each year 
the department of special classes held 
its meeting at the time of the State 
Teachers meeting, the members grow- 
ing more and more interested and en- 
thusiastic. 

“Finally on November 8, 1940, at 
one of these meetings held at the R. 
J. DeLano School in Kansas City, ‘the 
organization of the Missouri Council 
for Exceptional Children was brought 
about spontaneously by interested per- 
attended a luncheon and 
A further quotation 


sons who 
program’ there. 
from the minutes of that year says: 
‘The stimulating surroundings of the 
beautiful . . . school and the cordial- 
ity of the principal and her staff doubt- 
less touched off the enthusiasm of 
those who had assembled there and 
in no small measure contributed to 
the vigor with the Missouri 
Council got under way.’ 


which 


“Matters pertaining to starting the 
organization’s activities had been left 
by common consent in the care of the 
officers and members of an executive 


committee. In a short time this com- 
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mittee held a meeting at the State 
School for the Deaf in Fulton, Mis- 
souri, where they made plans to com- 
plete arrangements for affiliation with 
The International Council for Excep- 
tional Children and approved the name 
Missouri Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren as the official name of the State 
organization. Plans were also made 
for the establishment of local groups 
in the large communities and else- 
where, if possible, these groups to be 
branches of the Missouri 
A branch organization was 


known as 
Council. 

authorized 
members of the Council were found 
interested in holding group meetings 
and electing officers. It was suggest- 
ed that the branches elect a chairman, 
a vice-chairman, and a secretary-treas- 


wherever ten or more 


urer. 

“It is less than ten years since the 
organization growing out o! the di- 
vision of special 
the name Missouri Council for Excep- 
tienal Children. Today there are 
branch organizations at various points 
throughout the state. They are thought 
of as composing the state chapter of 
the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, but referred to as 
the Missouri Council. 

The executive board of this Council 
is composed of three officers, nine di- 
rectors chosen from the _ several 
branchés, and the retiring president. 
The board meets regularly and keeps 
in close touch with all phases of spe- 
cial education through the state di- 
rector, who is present at all meetings. 

“It was this board that agitated for 
a director of special education, for 
better legislation for all types of 
handicapped children—and was _ suc- 
cessful in obtaining both the director 
and the law. It saw the need for more 
understanding of the atypical child by 


classes was given 
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the classroom teacher and worked on 
this need until now each of the five 
state colleges and the University of- 
fer courses in special education and 
at least one offers a degree in this 
field. Through the interest and zeal 
of the News Bulletin has 
had its inception. With an over-all 
report of the activities of the board 


board a 


and of the branches, the membership 
of the state can be fully informed. 

“Tf the Missouri plan has succeeded, 
what has been the secret of its suc- 
cess? It is inspiring to read the 
minutes of the executive board and 
the annual meetings. From 1919 to 
1950, are recorded the names of men 
and women who have given of their 
time, talents, and energy and means 
without thought of reward or advance- 
ment for themselves, but each one 
working, planning, sacrificing, for a 
cause—the cause of special education, 
which would provide for all handi- 
capped children the education con- 
sistent with their needs. 


AMONG THE CHAPTERS 


Altoona. The Altoona Chapter for 
Exceptional Children was addressed 
by Dr. Clair Burket on “The Impor- 
tance of Medical Examinations for Pre- 
School Children.” Dr. Burket empha- 
sized the necessity of a thorough med- 
ical examination for the pre-school 
child and explained the difference be- 
tween such an examination and one 
that he terms a “physical inspection” — 
dependent solely on the physician’s ob- 
servations. The physical examina- 
tion, including a case history, the ac- 
tual medical examination, and labora- 
tory tests, will search out deficiences 
caused by such things as heredity fac- 
tors and mal-development. diseases 
due to lack of vitamins, symptoms 
which may lead to tuberculosis and 
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rheumatic fever, glandular disorders, 
and dental deficiencies. 

Mal-nutrition is common in the 2-5 
age group, said Dr. Burket, as a result 
of the change-over to table eating and 
the limited choice of foods offered 
by this method of feeding. He re- 
commended that the child’s diet be 
supplemented by vitamins, or othe1 
food values prescribed by the doctor, 
to avoid the development of physical 
deficiencies. 

-Condensed from the Newsletter Penn- 
sylvania Conference for the Education 
of Exceptional Children. 


Omaha. The theme for a dinner 
meeting held by the Omaha Chapter at 
the University of Omaha was “What 
Manner of Training is Desirable for 
Teachers of Handicapped Children?” 
Among the 108 attending the dinner 
were the active members of the chap- 
ter and, as their guests, students from 
the University of Omaha who were in- 
terested in the handicapped child. 
William H. Thompson, dean of the 
College of Arts and Science, presided, 
and Frank Gorman, dean of the edu 
cation department, coordinated the 
program. 

Dr. Ray Taibl, supervisor of special 
education for the Nebraska State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, talked 
on the place of education and rehabili- 
tation for the unfortunate in all areas. 
Born a spastic, and now a nationally 
recognized leader in the field of special 
education, Dr. Taibl gave tribute to 
his parents, teachers, and doctors. 

The last meeting of the Omaha 
Chapter included a report from its 
delegate to the International Council 
convention. The May meeting will 
consist of a visit to the School for the 
Blind at Nebraska City, where the 
state facilities for the educational and 
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vocational opportunities for the blind 
will be explained. 


Rhode Island. The Rhode Island 
chapter conducted an experiment in 
orientation to group dynamics at one 
of their recent meetings. The plan 
called for giving everyone an oppor- 
tunity to talk over ideas and problems 
with others in his field. The areas 
chosen for discussion were slow learn- 
ers, behavior and emotional problems, 
and speech and hearing. Following a 
short description of group dynamics, 


discussion leaders were chosen and 
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the group separated according to sub- 
ject interest. The evening concluded 
with coffee and a vote to continue the 
discussions, with the same groups and 
leaders, at a meeting to be held very 
soon. 


Yonkers. The Yonkers chapter re- 
cently amended its constitution to 
establish an office of president-elect. 
This is a good precedent that many 
others may wish to follow. It helps 
to maintain continuity of the local 
program and uninterrupted contact 
with headquarters. 


LEGISLATION 


JOSEPH S. LERNER 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
THE HARD OF HEARING 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has proposed restrictions pre- 
venting persons with partial loss of 
hearing from driving interstate trucks 
and buses. The proposal is being vig- 
orously protested by Miss Mary E. 
Switzer, director of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency’s Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. In a petition she has 
asked the ICC to investigate further 
the matter and to change the basis of 
The proposal by 
ICC would prevent persons whose 
hearing loss is not as good as 
“10 over 20” in each ear from driving 
This means that 


its requirements. 


trucks and buses. 
a person would have to be able to 
hear a conversational tone at ten feet 
that a person with normal hearing 
could hear at twenty feet. 

The factor which makes this re- 
quirement unfair is that correction by 
the use of hearing aids is completely 
ignored. As Miss Switzer put it “That 
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is like insisting that a driver must 
have good eyesight without eyeglasses, 
thus throwing thousands of safe and 
efficient drivers out of jobs.” 

-In another part of the petition Miss 
Switzer stresses the fact that such 
a proposal might seriously impair 
the efforts of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, the Federal Security 
Agency, the Department of Labor, the 
Veterans’ Administration, and med- 
ical authorities everywhere who are 
engaged in a campaign to convince 
employers that it is good business to 
hire the handicapped. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

Once again a bill has been intro- 
duced to set up a full program of 
federal aid to education. The bill, 
HR 545, was introduced by the Hon. 
Carl D. Perkins, of Kentucky, on Jan- 
uary 3, 1951. Until now the bill has 
received little attention due to the 
stress on legislation for the emergency 
and for universal military service and 
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training. Possibly now there will be 
some attention focussed on this press- 
ing problem. In a speech on the floor 
of the House of Representatives on 
February 14, 1951, Mr. Perkins very 
ably defended the need for such legis- 
lation. 

A similar bill has been introduced in 
the Senate. The bill S 397 was intro- 
troduced by Senator Langer of North 
Dakota on January 11, 1951. Both 
bills at the present time have been 
referred to committee and await fa- 
vorable action (which means that they 
be reported out of committee and pre- 
sented to the full bodies of the House 
and Senate for action). 

Similar bills which provide for the 
authorization of “funds to assist the 
States and Territories in financing a 
minimum foundation education pro- 
gram of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and in reducing the 
inequalities of educational opportun- 
ities through public elementary and 
secondary schools” have been intro- 
duced. They are HR 2978 proposed 
by Rep. Golden of Kentucky, and S 
947 and S 990 proposed by Senator 
Murray of Montana. 


TV FACILITIES FOR EDUCATION 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission recently granted 10 per cent 
of the ultra-high frequency channels 
used for television transmission to ed- 
ucation. This means that out of a 
possible 2000 stations approximately 
200 will be available for use by edu- 
cational institutions. Out of the 107 
TV stations licensed by the FCC at the 
present time there is only one being 
operated by an educational institution. 
This is WOI-TV at the State College 
of Iowa. 

There is a possibility that the meag- 
er TV facilities offered to education 
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may be increased after final hearings in 
May. For further information on the 
development and use of television in 
education see the April 1 issue of 
Higher Education, a semi-monthly 
publication of the Office of Education 
which has devoted its entire issue to 
Educational Television. 


SHOULD TEACHERS LIKE CHILDREN 
OR BE ABLE TO TEACH 


These ideas are not meant to appear 
antithetical. However, a recent grant 
of $10,000 has been provided by the 
U. S. Public Health Service through 
the National Institute of Mental 
Health, to the Bank Street College of 
Education, New York. The purpose 
is to find out whether future teachers 
should be selecied on the basis of how 
they feel about children rather than 
what they know about pedagogy. The 
college has convinced the government 
that the mental health of future teach- 
ers will affect the mental health of 
future citizens. The grant is con- 
sidered unusual because the college 
has never before done research in 
teacher selection. 


Philanthropies 
(Continued from page 242) 


They supplement the services of public 
agencies. They finance beneficent pro- 
grams until governmental agencies can 
adopt and finance them. Such is the 
way of social advance in America. 


So Philanthropia has grown in sta- 
ture during this century. She is today 
one of the greater goddesses. She is of 
the heart and soul of Christianity and 
of democracy. She is opportunity for 
the underprivileged. She is security 
and well-being for every-one. 
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William M. Cruickshank 


Compiled with the Assistance of the Library, National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago, Illinois 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN. 
The sifted child, edited by Paul Witty. 
Boston, D. C. Heath and Co. (c1951). 338 p. 
$4.00. 

This book, consisting of papers by mem- 
bers of the Association, discusses what we 
know about gifted children and their spe- 
cial problems. 


Contents: Progress in the education of 
the gifted, by Paul Witty.—Indentifying 
gifted children, by William H. Bristow, 


Marjorie L. Craig, Grace T. Hallock, and 
S. R. Laycock.—The Stanford studies of 
the gifted, by Lewis M. Terman and Me- 
Jita H. Oden.—The contributions of Leta S. 
Hollingworth to the study of gifted child- 
ren, by Miriam C. Pritchard—Some ob- 
servations of highly gifted children, by 
Harvey Zorbaugh, Rhea K. Boardman, and 
Paul Sheldon.—The teacher of gifted child- 
ren, by W. Carson Ryan, Ruth Strang and 
Paul Witty—Mental hygiene of gifted 
childven, by Ruth Strang—Community 
recognition of the gifted, by Nicholas 
Hobbs.—Nature and extent of educational 
provisions for the gifted pupil, by Paul 
Witty—A high school of science for the 
gifted students, by Morris Meister.— 
Search for talent in science, by Watson 
Davis.—Experiences with children talented 
in the arts, by Ann Lally and Lou L. 
Brant.—Administrative problems in edu- 
cating gifted children, by Louise Krueger, 
W. Paul Allen, Elsa Ebeling, and Robert 
H. Roberts.—Summary and conclusions, by 
Paul Witty—Annotated bibliography, com- 
piled by Elise H. Martens. 


Horowitz, Carouine. Play-alone fun for 
boys and girls, New York, Hart Pub. Co. 
(c1949). 96 p., illus. $1.25. 


This book for children ages 6-9 features 
unsupervised play, things-to-make from 
home materials, quiet games for bed and 
travel, simple gifts your child can make. 
Includes over 60 play ideas and more than 
100 illustrations. 


Ross, IsHBEL. Journey into light; the story 
of the education of the blind. New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts (c1951). 390 p. 
$4.00. 
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‘three million 


BUELL, CHARLES EDWIN. 


The history of the education of the blind 
in all countries is traced through the 


centuries from before the birth of Christ. 


The conflicting philosophies and the in- 
stitutions representing them are discussed. 
The social and educational developments 
that have been made are treated fully in 
terms of the persons indentified with them, 
including Hauy, Braille, John Metcalf, 
Laura Bridgman, Maria von Paradis, Hel- 
en Keller, Francois Huber, and Samuel 
Gridley Howe. 


Van Riper, C. Teaching your child to talk. 


New York, Harper & Brothers (c1950). 
141 p. $2.00. 

“Here is a unique and important book 
for all parents of small children. Learn- 
ing to speak, far from being instinctive 
is one of the hardest things the baby has 
to do. It can—and does—give rise to all 
kinds of frustrations, emotional malad- 
justments and behavior problems. Some 
children in the United 
States grow up more or less crippled by 
speech defects. They become stammerers 
or lispers or develop other speech troubles 
which hamper them for life. You can help 
your child to a good start in acquiring nor- 
mal speech patterns, and you don’t need 
special training to do it. In this simple 
and lively little book one of the country’s 
leading authorities in the field of speech 
shows you how you can guide your child’s 
speech development, starting just as soon 
as he begins to make little sounds, and 
continuing through his formative years.” 


Theses and Dissertations 

Motor performance 
of visually handicapped children. Ann 
Arbor, Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1950. 123 p. 
Paper. 

A study of gross motor performance of 
365 blind and partially seeing children. A 
battery of tests involving gross motor per- 
formance was given to pupils in twelve 
residential schools and eight Braille classes 
in two large cities. The visually handi- 


capped fall generally below the seeing 
children in the chosen activities which 
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is attributed to limited physical activity 
before entering school. 

Available from the author at the Cali- 
fornia School for the Blind, 3001 Derby 
St., Berkeley, Calif. 


A history of the 
nineteenth century theories of cerebral 
palsy. (Denver) The Author, 1949. (87) 
p. Typed. Unpublished. 

Thesis, Graduate School, University of 
Denver, for the degree Master of Arts. 
Theories of etiology in 19th century med- 
ical literature are reviewed. 


Levy, JosePpH H. Parent groups and social 


agencies; the activities of health and wel- 
fare agencies with groups of parents of 
handicapped children in Chicago, Chicago, 
The Author, 1951. 103 p. Printed by the 
University of Chicago Press. 

A report prepared in partial fulfillment 
for the Master’s degree from the School 
of Social Service Administration, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Described in some detail 
are the structure, membership, and ac- 
tivities of 11 parent groups in Chicago 
and the vicinity. The study considers the 
ways in which health and welfare agencies 
have related themselves to these groups. 
The author believes that social agencies 
should cooperate fully, especially during 
the formative period. The initiative for 
the formation of parents groups should 
come from the parents, rather than from 
the agency. The agency should be careful 
not to dominate the group. 

Available from the Author, 6430 N. 
Glenwood Ave., Chicago 26, IIl., at $2.00 
a copy. 


Some psycho- 
social aspects of poliomyelitis. (Los An- 
geles) The Author, 1950. 275 p., tables. 
Typed. Unpublished. 

A dissertation presented to the faculty 
of the Graduate School, University of 
Southern California, in partial fufillment of 
the requirements of the degree, Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

“In this study we have brought up-to- 
date some factors relating to the psycho- 
social adjustment of 151 post-poliomyelitic 
subjects. .. . One major area of life which 


reflects the adjustment of an individual 
is his occupational history. The subjects 
studied have various degrees of residual 
paralysis which may or may not affect the 
occupational life of these subjects. . . . Re- 
cent statistics were not always available 
for comparative purposes; but where such 
data were available, it was found that this 
group compared favorably, in regard to 
employment history, with the general pop- 
ulation. . . . We did find the following: 1) 
In spite of residual paralysis, approximate- 
ly two-thirds of the subjects felt that 
it is not a limiting factor in their present 
employment. 2) A _ significantly larger 
percentage of the males and females, when 
compared with the general public, have 
employment rated as professional, semi- 
professional, or skilled. 3) A _ significant 
number of subjects are in business for 
themselves. 4) A large percentage of 
males and females have employment of 
a civil service nature. . 5) The median 
annual income of the subjects . . . was 
above that of the general population. 6) 
No significant relationship between the 
degree of physical involvement and income 
was found. ... 7) Those subjects with the 
most education have a higher income 

8) No apparent relationship was found be- 
tween the need of a prosthesis and em- 
ployment. ... 9) Approximately one-half 
of the males and one-third of the females 
feel their present employment does of- 
fer an opportunity for advancement. 10) 
The more seriously handicapped subjects 
tended to make less shifts in employment 
than those with less serious involve- 
ment. . . . 11) One-half of the males 
who have no apparent residual paralysis 
saw active duty in the armed forces. . . . 
12) Over one-half of the males and ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the females were 
actively engaged in ‘war work.” As the 
material was gathered in one interview, 
some of the information is superficial, but 
it was found this group compared favor- 
ably with the general public in psycho- 
social adjustment. The interview also 
covered the marital status, the social life, 
the religious beliefs, the frustrating ef- 
fects and suggestions for improving physi- 
cal, educational and mental hygiene pro- 
cedures. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


“A survey of 400 cases of 
cerebral palsy, in childhood,’ by Patria 
Asher and F. Eleanor Schonell. Archives 
of Disease in Childhood. Dec., 1950. 25: 


1951 


124: 360-369. 

A survey of cases of cerebral palsy 
among children .in the English Midlands 
is described. The cases were analyzed in 
terms of incidence, kinds, etiology, and 
intelligence. 
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CHITTENDEN, REA F. (and others). “Prosthe- 
tics for the young child,” by Rea F. Chit- 
tenden, Gilbert M. Motis and Donald 
Spiers. Crippled Child. Feb., 1951. 30: 
5:14-15, 29. 

Three articles describing the physical, 
economical and mechanical advantages of 
prostheses made of plastics. While these 
advantages are enjoyed by the adult, they 
are most beneficial to the child. Plas- 
tic prostheses are lighter in weight, require 
little or no harness, and can be remolded 
as the stump grows. These advantages 
mean a very young child can be fitted early 
in life with an artificial limb and can 
take part in the normal activities of ‘child- 
ren before personality difficulties develop. 
“THe Docrors Tatk Ir Over.” Crippled 
Child. Feb., 1951. 30:5:21-23, 28. 

The verbatim report of the medicai 
panel on cerebral palsy at the 1950 an- 
nual convention of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. Drs. Wi- 
shik, Perlstein, Newland, Poh] and Hoh- 
man participated and answered questions 
on the medical, emotional and mental- 
testing problems which arise in cases of 
cerebral palsy. 


Visual Impairments 


“Blinded eyes and 
woodworking hands.” J. of Rehabilitation. 
Jan.-Feb., 1951. 17:1:9-13. 

The story of the training classes in 
woodwork and allied crafts for the blind 
and visually impaired, sponsored jointly 
by the Arizona Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and the Phoenix technical 
school authorities. A great variety of ar- 
ticles were made, most of them of salable 
quality. Three cases of psychological 
benefits from the courses are citied. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLINDNESS. An eye health program fo 
schools. New York, The Society (c1951). 
8 p. (Publication no. 141), 


An explanation of eye health measures 
that should be observed, as being an in- 
tegral part of the general health prin- 
ciples and practices obtaining in schools. 

Available from the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y., at 10c a copy. 


“Motivation of attitudes 
towards blindness.’”’ Outlook for the Blind 
Feb., 1951. 45: 2: 42-46. 

An article on the attitudes of sighted 
people toward the blind, limited to fantasy, 
and based on psychiatric observation and 
interpretation rather than on case studies. 
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“The approach may be formulated in the 
following manner: ‘If there are any un- 
conscious or primitive attitudes among 
seeing people towards blind people, then 
they are probably motivated in the seeing 
person’s attitude towards himself and to- 
wards his own vision.’” The author bases 
his analysis on myths and verbal traditions, 


Auditory Impairments 


“A manual for planning a 
clinic for the rehabilitation of the acou,- 
tically handicapped.” Acta Oto-Laryngo- 
logica, Supplementum LXXXIX. 

Contains suggestions of ways and means 
of solving the major problems of or- 
ganizing an audiology clinic in which the 
program of auditory rehabilitation includes 
a cooperative approach by experts from 
many different professional areas. It is not 
intended as a manual on the specific skills 
on communicative reeducation. 

Available from the Audiology Founda- 
tion, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, IIli- 
nois, at $1.00 a copy. 


CavanaGH, ANITA. “A new audio-visual aid 


for speech for the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing.” Volta Rev. Jan., 1951. 51:1:12-13. 
40, 42. 


A description of the Chromovox, de- 
veloped by Herman B. Greenberg, Director 
of Special Education, Rochester, N. Y. 
The faculty at J.H.S. 47, New York City, 
finds the Chromovox useful because it 
provided a means for increasing the rate 
of speech, improving rhythm, phrasing and 
intelligibility. “The speech, language, 
and lip-reading material is printed on 
tapes which are electrically driven 
through a viewing screen. Using a variable 
speech control device, the teacher can 


” 


regulate the speed of the reels. .. .” 


FircH, Warinc J. “Learning to use a hear- 


ing aid; a guide for parents of hearing- 
handicapped children,” by Waring J. Fitch 
and Clifton F. Lawrence. Today’s Health. 
Feb., 1951. 29: 2:26-28. 


Advice to parents whose child wears a 
hearing aid. In addition to explaining to 
parents that the deaf child’s attitude to- 
ward his aid depends on the parent’s atti- 
tude toward it, the article gives definite 


steps in teaching the child to adjust 
to the equipment. They are: 1) Prepare 
the child for hearing gradually. 2) Teach 


the child to wear the aid in a quiet place 
at first for a short period and slowly 
increase time and situation. 3) Have the 
child listen to music. 4) Explain to him 
background sounds. 5) Teach him to ask 
to have things repeated. A child with a 
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speech defect must be given speech cor- 
rection lessons. 


ZECKEL, ADOLPH. “Psychopathological as- 
pects of deafness.” J. of Nervous and 
Mental Disease. Oct., 1950. 112:4:322-346. 

“This paper is a preliminary report on 
work in the deafness clinic. A more de- 
tailed study, with a psychologist, of in- 
dividual cases of deafness is planned.” 
In general the physical changes are ac- 
companied by psychological ones. Often 
the deafened become suspicious, aggressive 
and depressed; some become so _ with- 
drawn they lose contact with their en- 
vironment. “A better understanding of 
all the problems with which the deaf 
have to cope will make it easier to lift 
their isolation by manifold means and 
show us how to treat the psychoneurosis 
behind the Ceafness of the deaf person,” 


Retarded Mental Development 


Boitpt, Watpemar H. “Postnatal cerebral 
trauma as an etiological factor in mental 
deficiency.” Am. J. of Mental Deficiency. 
Jan., 1951. 55:3:345-365. 

Literature on the subject is briefly re- 
viewed and the results of investigation of 
1000 consecutive admissions to a large New 
York State institution for mental defec- 
tives is reported. 62 references. 


GREAT Briratn. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
Mentat HeattH. Children who can never 
go to school; some suggestions on home 
training. London, The Assn., n.d. (16) p. 

A pamphlet for parents offering in- 
formation in the care and development of 
the mentally defective child. 


Marino, Lee J. “Organizing the parents of 
mentally retarded children for partici- 
pation in the mental-health program.” 
Mental Hygiene. Jan., 1951. 35:1:14-18. 

An account of the organization and 
work of the New Jersey Parents Group 
for Retarded Children. This statewide 
group grew out of the needs and energy 
of one mother in Bergen County who 
appealed to parents of mentally retarded 
children through a letter in the county 
newspaper. The objectives of the group 
may be summarized as parent and public 
education of the causes and needs of the 
mentally retarded. 


WELFARE CouNcIL oF New York City. Re- 
port of the Committee on Mentally De- 
fective Children under 5 of the Welfare 
Council of New York City, October, 1950. 
New York, The Council, 1950. (19). p. 
Mimeo. 


1951 
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“The committee on the basis of the two 
inquiries and its accumulated knowledge 
of the situation of young mental defectives 
makes the following recommendation: 1) 
The Department of Mental Hygiene is ad- 
vised that in the two-year period of this 
committee’s recent inquiry, it has had 
registered with it 1,700 individual children 
whose problems were of a nature to es- 
tablish their eligibility for state care. . . 
2) The committee further advises that 
while 794 of the children registered had 
bzen approved for admission to care, more 
than a fourth as many more, 230 children, 
had been approved but could not be ad- 
mitted to care because of lack of facili- 
ties. . . . 3) The committee urged that 
special consideration be given to ‘hardship’ 
cases of children under one year of age 
who are at present excluded by admin- 
istrative order. 4) The State Depart- 
ment of Menta] Hygiene is urged to ampli- 
fy and extend its present program of re- 
search in the field of mental defect with 
a view of developing new resources, both 
in therapy and in training all defectives 
capable of being helped.” The five years 
during which the committee has been ac- 
tive have brought them the knowledge 
there are other needs. Among them are: 
“1) Need for organized community care 
fo: mentally defective children who do 
not require institutional care but whose 
admission to the public school system is 
necessarily delayed. ... 2) The need for 
continuous, active research programs con- 
cerned with medical and _ non-technica! 
therapy. 3) The need for a com- 
prehensive program of public interpre- 
tation and education relating to the causes 
and incidence of mental deficiency. 3 
4) The need for constant experimentation 
with new methods of care and training 
for defective children with the aim of 
aiding them to reach their optimal de- 
velopment and adjustment in the home, 
school, community or institution.” 


Report available from Welfare Council 
of New York City, 44 E. 23rd St. New 
York, N: ¥. 


Epilepsy 


LENNOx, Marcaret A. “Social and work 


adjustment in patients with epilepsy,” by 
Margaret A. Lennox and Jennie Mohr 
Am J. of Psychiatry. Oct., 1950. 107: 
4: 257-263. 

“1) Twenty-two unselected male clinic 
epileptic patients, ages 20-52, were studied 
with reference to social, work, school, and 
marital adjustment. The _ interrelation- 
ships between adjustability and medical 
and psychological factors are presented. 
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2) In these patients medical handicap is 
greatest when seizures. start before 
the age of 19, are frequent, are of psycho- 
motor variety and respond poorly to treat- 
ment. 3) Work adjustment is better for 
patients whose medical handicap is marked. 
Social and school adjustment is _ better 
when the medical handicap is slight. Work 
and social adjustment is facilitated when 
the patients are able to accept their ill- 
ness and behave independently. 4) Eight 
of the 22 patients are married and two 
marriages have ended in divorce. 5) Few- 
er families than patients are able to ac- 
cept the illness, but almost all patients from 
accepting families are able to accept epi- 
lepsy realistically.” 


“Childhood epilepsy.” 
Oct. 1 


LENNOx, WILLIAM G., 
New York State J. of Medicine. 
1950. 50:19: 2263-2266. 

The author briefly discusses the diag- 
nosis with its difficulties, the various pat- 
tern of seizures, distribution of pattern 
seizures, the electroencephalograph, medi- 
cal treatments and the social and psycholo- 
gical treatment. The last is of vital im- 
portance because it is necessary to edu- 
cate the family as well as the child. The 
doctor needs the cooperation of the com- 
munity and the support of organizations, 
such as the National Epilepsy League. With 
proper medication and psychological sup- 
port, the epileptic who is normal mentally 
can contribute to society. 


General 


CourvILLe, Cyrit B. “Contributions to the 
study of cerebral anoxia: I. Asphyxia in 
legends, folklore and history. II. The 
mechanism and nature of consequent 
structural alterations. III, Neonatal as- 
phyxia and its relation to certain degen- 
erative diseases of the brain in infancy 
and childhood.” Bul., Los Angeles Neuro- 
logical Society. Sept., 1950. 15:3:99-195. 

An article in three parts. Part I deals 
with the evidence of asphyxia from ear- 
liest times as recorded in legends and folk- 
lore as well as in medical records. The 
second part discusses the actual alterations 
which take place due to asphyxia. “In this 
third study of some phases of the general 
problem of cerebral anoxia, the writer has 
first set down some principles which he has 
gleaned from his observations on the ef- 
fects of types of anoxia as guides in the un- 
derstanding of the lesions presumed to re- 
sult from neonatal asphyxia . . . All this 
has been done by way of an introduc- 
tion to the main proposition that a number 
of chronic diseased states which make their 
appearance during infancy and early child- 
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hood have their genesis in neonatal as- 
phyxia. The significance of this assumption 
will be appreciated when it is realized that 
this entire group of diseases have hitherto 
been considered as being of unknown eti- 
ology. In this group of lesions are in- 
cluded cortical scars, atrophic lobar scler-- 
osis (ulegyria), cerebral hemiatrophy, and 
diffuse atrophy of the brain; chronic pro- 
gressive degeneration of the cerebral grey 
matter; porencephaly; chronic infantile 
cyestic degeneration of the cerebral white 
matter; the demyelinating diseases of in- 
fancy and childhood; and the striatal dis- 
orders, such as status marmoratus and 
status demyelinatus. ‘a 


DaESCHNER, C. WILLIAM (and others). “Later 


status of juvenile diabetes,” by C. Wil- 
liam Daeschner, Robert W. Deisher and 
Alexis F. Hartman. J. of Pediatrics. Jan., 
1951. 38:1:8-17. 

“Follow-up data on 120 children who de- 
veloped diabetes prior to 15 years of age has 
been presented. Thirty of these are dead, a 
gross mortality rate of 25 per cent, the major- 
ity having died from acidosis. Sixty were seen 
for a careful analysis of their progress and 
present physical condition, and the re- 
sults thus obtained were organized for 
statistical evaluation. 


ILLINOIS. OFFICE OF Pusiic INstrRuCTION. The 


Illinois plan for children who are excep- 
tional. (Springfield, The Office, 1950). Folder. 
(Special education leaflet No. 1) 

An illustrated leaflet with brief text de- 
signed for general distribution. 

Available from the State Office of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Springfield, Il. 


“How federal laws made 
vocational rehabilitation history.” J. of Re- 
habilitation. Jan.-Feb., 1951. 17:1:16-19, 
30. 

“My purpose in this article is to re- 
count major developments in the evolution 
of federal legislation for the vocational re- 
habilitation of the civilian disabled.” The 
author discusses briefly the problems 
which faced supporters of the acts and the 
final results as shown in the Acts of 1920, 
1924, 1930, 1932, 1935, 1939 and 1943. 


“Workshops, how they help 
train workers for the handicapped.” Crip- 
pled Child. Feb., 1951. 30:5:16-17, 30. 

The purpose of this article is to indicate 
the functions college and university work- 
shops may serve and how they may be 
organized. 


MENNINGER, WiLL1aAM C._ Self-understandina, 


a first step in understanding children. 
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Chicago, Science Research Associates 1951. 
48 p. Paper. 40c. 

Discusses behavior patterns and atti- 
tudes of parents and teachers, and the 
manners in which these affect children’s 
development. Chapters include: Structure 
and development of the personality; Rec- 
ognizing and getting help with emotional 
problems; and Maintaining good mental 
health. 


RaBINOVITCH, RALPH D. (and others). “The 


integration of occupational and recreation- 
al therapy in the residential psychiatric 
treatment of children: a symposium,” by 
Ralph D. Rabinovitch, Janet Bee and Bar- 
bara Outwater. Am. J. of Occupational 
Therapy. Jan.-Feb., 1951. 5:1:1-8, 40. 


“In this symposium we have tried to 
present a picture of an active occupation- 
al and recreational therapy program for 
disturbed children in a residential setting. 
We have stressed the role of occupational 
therapy in the total treatment plan; the 
specific functions however of any thera- 
peutic discipline in such a service must be 
seen in its relationship to the other treat- 
ment resources. These have been only 
alluded to in this paper, but we hope that 
the importance of integration of all services 
had been made clear.” 


Sanvers, JAMES M. “Implementing bedside 


science instruction,” by James M. Sanders 
and Muriel Beuschlein. Educational Press 
Bul. Feb., 1951. 42:1:20-23. 


Offers useful suggestions for aids in 
teaching science to the homebound and 
bedfast student. “From the foregoing sug- 
gestions it is evident that unlimited oppor- 
tunities offer themselves in teaching bed- 
side science to those children who need 
stimulus and inspiration along with guid- 
ance and a chance to do something for 
themselves where possible.” 


SCHWENTKER, FRANcis F. : 1nd others). “A 


home play and occupational program for 
the bedfast child, the counterpane course,” 
by Francis F. Schwentker, Anne Felts 
Epperson and Archibald Hart. Pediatrics. 
Jan., 1951. 7:1:44-47. 

“Many children ill at home or in hospitals 
are denied the advantage of a planned 
recreational program. A course has been 
devised which is complete with adequate 
instruction books and materials suitable 
for children 7 to 12 years of age.” The 
course described is that offered by the 
Calvert School, 105 Tuscany Road, Balti- 
more 10, Md. The kit of materials is 
priced at $25 and covers several months of 
occupational activity. 


1951 


Stoan, Witt1am. “Motor proficiency and in- 


telligence.” Am. J. of Mental Deficiency. 
Jan., 1951. 55:3:394-406. 

“This study is based on a dissertation 
done in the Department of Psychology at 
Northwestern University in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy.” 

“The present study is an attempt to de- 
termine the relationship between motor 
proficiency and intelligence. Two groups 
of subjects, twenty feebleminded and 
twenty normal, were given the Lincoln 
Adaptation of the Oseretsky Tests of Motor 
Proficiency. Subjects were matched for 
age and sex. There was no evidence of 
organic pathology in either group. On all 
six subtests of the Oseretsky statistically 
reliable differences were found between 
the two groups. No sex differences were 
present. The mental defectives were best 
on synkinesia and poorest in simultaneous 
movement when the six subtests were com- 
pared. It appears that degree of diffi- 
culty varies directly with the complexity 
of the task.... The normal children were 
significantly superior to the feeble-minded 
on the Vineland Maturity Scale.” 


WHITEHOUSE, FREDERICK A. “Vocational train- 


ing in a rehabilitation center.” J. of 
Rehabilitation. Jan.-Feb., 1951. 17:1:3-8. 

The role of the rehabilitation center is 
broader than that of providing physical 
medicine; its function rather is to pro- 
vide the variety of services needed to re- 
store the handicapped and disabled to 
their fullest physical, mental, social, vo- 
cational and economic usefulness. Voca- 
tional training is an integral part of the re- 
habilitation process. It will not only be a 
direct service to the client but will often 
serve as a catalyst to assist the other ser- 
vices at the Center. The author discusses 
the contributions vocational training offers 
to the following major areas: 1) Economic, 
2) Vocational, 3) Medical, 4) Social 5) 
Psychological, 6) Psychiatric, and 7) 
Teamwork. 

Part one of a two-part article. 


Wirry, Paut. Helping children read better. 


Chicago, Science Research Associates, 1951. 
48 p. 40c 

Discusses the importance of reading 
as a study tool, and as a means of in- 
creasing personal growth. Points out spe- 
cific methods and materials by which pa- 
rents and teachers can help children read 
better. Chapters include: Preparation of 
pre-school children; Reading in element- 
ary grades; Goals for the high school 
reader; Reading problems; Directing child- 
ren’s reading interests, 
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CHAPTERS, make plans now to increase the membership in your state 
or province during 1951-52 by a substantial amount. 


WHY? 
TO PRODUCE a better Journal, to provide an ICEC Bulletin for each 


member, to help finance the important committee work now being 
organized, and to promote other necessary undertakings. 


HOW else could you buy more for yourself by the mere expenditure 
of a little time. It is a chance not only to bring greater services 
to you now, but also a chance to strengthen your Council for other 
tasks that lie ahead. 


DON’T pass up the opportunity. If you organize at once in cooperation 
with others, the job that now appears large will become easy. 
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NEW HORIZONS 
FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


PARAPLEGIC 
CARRIER 


Wheel-Chair Orthopedic Cases rolled of jolting, jogging or dropping them and 
right into the carrier and transported in without humiliation of being arm-car- 
their wheel-chairs without the hazards ried in public like helpless babes. 


FOR INFORMATION—SPECIFICATIONS—QUOTATIONS—WRITE 


SPECIAL CARRIERS DIVISION 


CUB INDUSTRIES, Ine. 


WHITE PIGEON MICHIGAN 








